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Semitic Studies at Andover, by CHARLES C. Torrey, PH.D., Andover Theological Sem- 
inary. 
Die nabataeische Grabinschrift von Petra, by J. BARTH, PH.D., University of Berlin, 


Germany. 


The Forms of the Names in J Chron. 1-7 compared with those in Parallel Passages of 
the Old Testament, by HENRY L. GILBERT, PH.D., Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Origin of the Gunu-Sign, by Cuaries F. Kent, PH.D., Brown University, Provi- 
dence, R. I. 
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COLUMNS (height 65 tt., circum. 35 ft.) IN THE GREAT HYPOSTYLE HALL OF 
THE TEMPLE OF AMON AT KARNAK (Thebes). 
(After successive destructions by Assyrians, Persians, Ptolemys, Romans, Saracens, Turks and 
tourists.) Seep. 423. From a Photograph by Bonfils, 
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A SKETCH OF ASSYRIAN HISTORY, WITH SPECIAL 
REFERENCE TO PALESTINE, FROM THE DIVI- 
SION OF THE KINGDOM. 


By GEORGE S. GOODSPEED, 
The University of Chicago. 


Tiglathpileser I— The Aramean migration.— The period of recovery.— 
The attack on the West.— Shalmaneser I1.— Battle of Qargar.— Period of 
decline.— Tiglathpileser I1I.— Intrigues of Egypt and Babylon.— Sargon and 
Samaria.— Sennacherib and Hezekiah.— The fall of Assyria.— Its contribu- 
tion to progress. 


Tue Assyrian kingdom is already old at the date at which 
this sketch begins. Its earlier history has been told in the arti- 
cle by Professor Lyon in the BisiicaL WorLD of June 1896. 
Just before 1000 B. C. the first Assyrian king on the grand scale, 
Tiglathpileser I (ca. 1120-1100), had led an army to the Medi- 
terranean and apparently started the empire upon a new career of 
conquest. But unexpected hindrances interfered. He was suc 
ceeded by his two sons, from whom only slight notices have 
come down to us. With them, indeed, begins a surprising 
decline in the fortunes of Assyria, lasting for at least a century. 
The chief reason for this seems to be that a new and irresistible 
migration of peoples from northern Arabia spread over the Meso- 
potamian and Syrian plains, forcing the Assyrians back upon 
their own borders. This was the so-called Aramzan migration, 
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the presence of which in Syria 
is testified to in the biblical 
narrative of the wars of David 
with the kingdom of Zobah 
and the relations of Solomon 
with the newly founded king- 
dom of Damascus. 

Darkness settles down upon 
the Assyrian kingdom until we 
come to a certain Rammannirari 
II, from whose brief inscription 
we learn of two of his prede- 
cessors, Ashurdan II and Tig- 
lathpileser II, the latter of 
whom seems to have been the 
founder of the new dynasty by 
which Assyria’s fortunes were 
to be reéstablished. Ramman- 
nirari II was succeeded by Tig- 
lathadar II, and he by Ashur- 
natsirpal (B. C. 884-860), with 
whom Assyria takes a great 
step forward. 

It has often been remarked 
that this decline of Assyria (B. 
C. 1100-900) was a providen- 
tial condition of the rise and 
splendid development of the 
kingdom of David and Solo- 
mon. The Aramzans_ weak- 
ened the great eastern empires 
and made any movement in 
northern Syria impossible dur- 
ing this period, while they 
themselves were not sufficiently 
organized nor had penetrated 
deeply enough into southern 
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Syria to threaten the Israelite kingdom. But by the year 884 
B. C. all had changed, and on every side the opportunity was 
given for a great advance of Assyria. The Aramzans had 
settled down into petty kingdoms on either side of the upper 
Euphrates; Babylonia was suffering from the invasion of the 
Kaldi; Egypt, after the brilliant reign of Shishak I, had fallen 
into decay, and the splendid organization of Solomon had split 
into the petty kingdoms of Israel and Judah. 

Ashurnatsirpal seems to have devoted himself primarily to 
the recovery of the Mesopotamian plain from the Aramzans, 
breaking up the kingdoms lying about the upper waters of the 
Euphrates. He made an expedition into Syria, the date of which 
is quite uncertain, possibly about 875 (cf. Records of the Past, 
new series, Vol. II), in which he reached the Mediterranean. 
Its influence upon Palestine may have been hardly more than 
to weaken the northern Syrian states, and thus to give a freer 
hand to the kingdom of Damascus in its rising hostility to Israel. 
No doubt, also, all Syria now began to understand that a new 
development of the military kingdom lying on the Tigris had 
begun. 

Under Shalmaneser II, his son (860-825 B. C.), the western 
campaigns were vigorously pursued. First, the Aramzan king- 
dom lying in the great bend of the Euphrates was demolished. 
Then the river was crossed and the Syrian states attacked. The 
lesson of Ashurnatsirpal had been heeded, and Shalmaneser 
found himself face to face with a coalition of kingdoms of the 
West that met him in 854, at the battle of Qarqar. His account 
of the battle, containing the first mention of a king of Israel in 
Assyrian annals, is as follows: 

Twelve hundred chariots, 1200 horsemen, 20,000 men of Hadad-ezer of 
Damascus; 700 chariots, 700 horsemen, 10,000 men of Irhulini of Hamath; 
2000 chariots, 10,000 men of Ahab of Israel; 500 men of the Guzans; 1000 
men of the Musrzans; Io chariots, 10,000 men of the Irqanatzans; 200 men 
of Matinubaal of Arvad; 200 men of the Usanatzans; 30 chariots, 10,000 
men of Adunubaal, the Shianzan; 1000 camels of Gindibu the Arabian ; 1000 
men of Basa the Amanzan, the son of. Ruhubi— these twelve kings he called 


to his help in order to do battle and combat. They marched against me. 
With the exalted power which Ashur my lord granted me, with the mighty 
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weapons which Nergal, who goes before me, had given me, I fought with 
them, from Qargar to Gilzan I overthrew them. Fourteen thousand of their 
warriors I laid low with my weapons. 


I. TRIBUTE OF JEHU, 842 B, C. 
(From the Black Obelisk of Shalmaneser. ) 


That Shalmaneser II, for all his boast of victory, had suffered 
in the conflict with the West is shown by the fact that for five 


II. TRIBUTE OF JEHU, 842 B. C. 
(From the Black Obelisk of Shalmaneser.) 


years he did not come into that region. Not until 849 do we 
hear of another meeting with the Syrian coalition. Another 
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campaign followed in 846, another in 842, and another in 


III. TRIBUTE OF JEHU, 842 B. C. 
(From the Black Obelisk of Shalmaneser,) 


In the two latter campaigns he was confronted by Hazael of 
Damascus, who, according to 2 Kings 8:15, had usurped the 


IV. TRIBUTE OF JEHU, 842 B. C. 
(From the Black Obelisk of Shalmaneser.) 


throne of that kingdom. It was shortly after 842 that on the 
black obelisk of Shalmaneser, among the tributary kings, mention 
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is made of “Jehu, the son of Omri,” who paid tribute to the 
Assyrian king. 

It was not without serious strain upon the resources of the 
Assyrian empire that this tremendous struggle with the Syrian 
states was carried on. To this fact is perhaps attributable the 
revolt led by a son of the king which troubled the last years of 
Shalmaneser II, and which he left to be overcome by his son and 
successor, Shamshiramman II (825-811). To him succeeded 
Rammannirari III (811-782). He entered the West once more, 
after it had rested from Assyrian invasion since 833. The Epo- 
nym canon records a four years’ expedition (806-803), and an 
inscription from the king mentions the defeat of Damascus and 
the overthrow of its king, Mari, and the extension of Assyrian 
authority over “the land of Omri.” The king seems to have 
made his arms supreme even to the border of Egypt, though 
whether he ever entered the land of Israel with his army is 
doubtful. 

The significance of the Assyrian movements in this period in 
their relation to Israel lies in their influence upon the war which 
was almost constantly maintained between the aggressive kings of 
Damascus and the kings of northern Israel. When the Assyrians 
failed to attack the West, Damascus was free to put forth its 
entire strength against Israel. After Jehu had sent his tribute 
to the Assyrians, Damascus seems to have taken vengeance by 
reducing the kingdom of Israel during his reign and that of his 
successor almost to a condition of vassalage. There is good 
reason to believe that the expeditions of Rammannirari III by 
overrunning the kingdom of Damascus were just in time to save 
Israel from extinction. The Assyrian king may be referred to 
in 2 Kings 13: 5. 

With the death of Rammannirari III Assyria falls into another 
temporary decline. This is indicated by the absence of docu- 
ments from the three kings of this period, Shalmaneser III (782- 
773), Ashurdan III (772-755), and Ashurnirari (754-745). 
The Eponym list, with its brief mention of pestilence and revolts, 
testifies to the inglorious condition of the state. Some expedi- 
tions, indeed, into the West are mentioned, one against Damas- 
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cus, one against Arpad, and three against a city of northern 
Syria, Hatarika; enough, perhaps, to keep down the strength of 
these kingdoms without extending or strengthening the Assyrian 
sway. 

With Ashurnirari this splendid dynasty of Assyrian kings 
which had ruled for more than a century came to an end. One 
who did not belong to the old royal line succeeded to the throne, 
possibly as the outcome of a successful revolution — Tiglath- 
pileser III. He introduced a new period of Assyrian conquest. 
He is the first Assyrian king to obtain in any real sense the title 
of king of Babylon. He seems to have reigned in Babylon 
under the name of Pudu, which reappears in the biblical narrative 
of 2 Kings 15:19. In the West, where Assyria’s activity had 
been intermitted, an opportunity had been given for the recovery 
and reéstablishment of the local kingdoms. Israel and Judah 
seem to have been able to take advantage of this opportunity. 
Jeroboam II in Israel (885-745) brought Israel to the highest 
point of her material development. Similar prosperity on a 
smaller scale attended the long reign of Uzziah (Azariah) in 
Judah. 

Tiglathpileser III, however, showed himself unwilling to 
remain the nominal head of the West, where Assyria’s inactivity 
during the preceding years had given occasion to vassal cities 
to refuse to render lawful tribute. In 743 he began a four years’ 
campaign against Arpad, a city of central Syria. In 738 he was 
again in that region to overthrow a revolt which centered about 
the city of Hamath. It was in connection with this campaign, 
apparently, that mention is made in fragments of his annals 
which have come down to us of a certain Azariah of Judah, who 
is the leader of the revolt, and whom he defeats. The mention 
of this king of Judah, apparently the same as Uzziah, has given 
rise to many conjectures and explanations, none of which are 
altogether satisfactory. Among the tributary kings mentioned 
in connection with this campaign is Menahem of Samaria, and 
it is interesting to bring into connection with this statement of 
the Assyrian king the passage in 2 Kings 15 : 19-20. 

Among other tribute-paying kings of this year is Rezon of 
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Damascus, who, however, in a similar tribute list of four years 
later, is not mentioned. Between these two dates, therefore, he 
had revolted. Second Kings 15:37; 16:5 tells how he united 
with Pekah of Israel in a coalition and made war upon Joram and 
Ahaz of Judah because, as has been thought, these kings would 
not unite in the anti-Assyrian movement. Judah was brought 
into great straits, and the youthful Ahaz, against the earnest 
admonition of Isaiah, his prophet counselor, sought a way out of 
the difficulty by offering tribute to Tiglathpileser. The appeal 
was successful. The Assyrian advanced into the West in 734 and 
for two years marched up and down through this region. Rezon 
was shut up in Damascus, Israel was overthrown. The Assyrian 
army moved southward into Philistia as far as Gaza. On its 
return march Pekah was dethroned and slain, and Hoshea reigned 
in his stead as avassal of Assyria. Damascus was captured, Rezon 
slain, and the whole land with the exception of Israel was made 
into an Assyrian province. 

It is not certain whether Shalmaneser IV who followed on 
the Assyrian throne (727-722) was the son of his predecessor, 
since from his short reign of five years no monuments have come 
down to us. The Eponym canon is also defective for his reign, 
and our information concerning him is dependent upon the few 
statements found in the Babylonian chronicle and in 2 Kings 
17: 1-6. It appears that Hoshea paid the Assyrian tribute in 
the accession year of Shalmaneser, being overawed by the 
presence of Shalmaneser’s army. But in the second year there- 
after he revolted, whereupon the Assyrian king invaded Israel, 
imprisoned him, and attacked Samaria, but was compelled to 
besiege it, and died during the siege. 

His successor was Sargon (722-705), the greatest of all the 
Assyrian kings. He brought the siege of Samaria to a success- 
ful conclusion in 722, and in a passage of his annals speaks as 
follows: ‘“‘I besieged and conquered Samaria. I deported 27,- 
290 inhabitants. I removed from thence fifty war chariots 
People out of all lands, prisoners of mine, I settled there. I 
placed my officials over them as governors. I laid tribute upon 
them in the Assyrian fashion.” According to other inscriptions 
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he settled there people from Arabia and probably from Babylon. 
This is in harmony with the statement of 2 Kings 17: 24. 

The real cause of the troubles with these western provinces 
was the attempt of Egypt to gain influence in these regions. 
The Ethiopians secured control of the Egyptian throne with the 
twenty-fifth dynasty, and its first king, Sabako, proceeded 
immediately to intrigue in the Assyrian provinces. Hoshea of 
Israel seems to have been the first victim of these intrigues, but 
he was not the last. A king of Hamath revolted and succeeded 
in organizing Arpad, Damascus, and Samaria in connection with 
Gaza against the Assyrian, in reliance upon promises of assistance: 
made by the king of Egypt. Sargon defeated the coalition at 
the battle of Raphia in 720. For nine or ten years the West was 
quiet. In 711 another revolt occurred, the center of which was 
the city of Ashdod. Sargon sent his Turtan to put down the 
rebels, and the expedition is referred to-in the twentieth chapter 
of Isaiah. An inscription fragment mentions Judah in connec- 
tion with this rebellion as though it was a tributary state which 
had joined the alliance against Assyria. In view of this fact 
there is a difference of opinion among scholars as to whether 
Judah was punished when the rebellion was put down. No satis- 
factory evidence on this point exists either in the inscriptions or 
in the Old Testament. 

The great achievements of Sargonare connected with the East, 
rather than with the West. It was he who gave the deathblow 
to the kingdom of Urartu, the only rival of Assyria in the East. 
The rising power of the Kaldi in Babylonia, as represented by 
Marduk-bal-iddin, was beaten back by him, and he spent the last 
years of his life at Babylon, where he received the homage and 
tribute of the kings of his immense domains. Assyria was never 
more strong or prosperous than under him. He was the first 
real organizer of the empire. The policy of deportation, the 
method of Assyrian provincial government, was developed by 
him. He was a great builder, and the remains of his palace 
exhibit the finest examples of Assyrian architecture and art. 

Sargon is said to have been murdered by one of his soldiers 
His son, Sennacherib (705-682) succeeded. Marduk-bal-iddin 
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seems to have chosen the opportunity for the organization of a 
coalition east and west against the Assyrian. The visit of his 
-ambassadors to Hezekiah (2 Kings 20:12) seems to have had 
this object in view. Sennacherib, however, proceeded immedi- 
ately against Babylonia, and followed up the defeat of the 
Chaldzan by an expedition to the West in 701. First the Phae- 
nician states were subdued ; Askalon was captured; other cities 
of Philistia were overrun ; a battle was fought at Altaku with the 
Egyptian army, which was driven into Egypt. Sennacherib then 
turned to Judah, overran the country, took the cities, captured 
200,150 people, carried off great booty, and shut Hezekiah up 
in Jerusalem. The king of Judah submitted and paid tribute to 
save himself and his capital. Sennacherib had advanced to 
Lachish, where he received the tribute. But as Sennacherib 
advanced further, he feared to leave behind him this citadel in 
possession of the king of Judah, and sent a detachment, in viola- 
tion of his agreement, to demand its surrender. His attempt 
failed. The detachment retired, and shortly after that strange 
calamity befell the Assyrian army ( 2 Kings 19:35) concerning 
which the inscriptions are naturally silent. It is doubtful whether 
Sennacherib ever came into the West again, though the reason 
for this was probably not so much the unhappy issue of this 
campaign as the fact that the western tributaries had no more 
spirit to revolt. 

Sennacherib fell a victim to the ambition of his sons, who 
slew him, according to the biblical account, while he was wor- 
shiping in a temple. His third son, Esarhaddon, took ven- 
geance upon the murderers and succeeded to his father’s throne 
(681-668). Sennacherib’s later years had been occupied in a 
fierce struggle with the Chaldzans, in which he had razed Baby- 
lon to the ground. Esarhaddon, however, altered his father’s 
policy, and rebuilt the city and made it the center of his empire 
He seems to have been one of the best of the Assyrian rulers. 
Egyptian intrigues induced the western states, especially Sidon, 
to revolt, and a three years’ campaign (680-678) was necessary 
before they were subdued. The king took a cruel vengeance 
upon his rebellious subjects, perhaps with the design of making 
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other revolts unadvisable. In an inscription of Esarhaddon 
dated ca. 675 there appears in the tribute list of the kings of the 
West the name of Manasseh, king of Judah. The king of Egypt, 
the vigorous Taharka, was unwilling to leave the western cities 
in peace, and after a time succeeded in inciting Baalu of Tyre to 
revolt. Esarhaddon perceived that for the security of these 
Mediterranean cities he must reduce Egypt to submission, and 
in 674 and 671 he advanced against the empire upon the Nile. 
In the latter campaign, after besieging Tyre, he crossed the des- 
ert and entered Egypt, fought three battles in quick succession, 
captured Memphis, and drove Taharka into Ethiopia. Another 
expedition was made in 669, but Esarhaddon seems to have died 
before it was completed. 

His son and successor, Ashurbanipal (668-626), continued the 
campaign. On the death of Esarhaddon, Taharka had returned 
and reéntered Memphis. The advancing Assyrian army drove 
him out. Aconspiracy was formed among the Egyptian princes to 
restore him, led by Necho of Sais, but it completely failed. 
Finally, in 662, the Ethiopians were driven out of Egypt and 
the Assyrian authority there was supreme. In a tribute list of 
Ashurbanipal, from about the year 667, the name of Manasseh 
of Judah occurs again. It is evident that Judah was a submis- 
sive vassal of the Assyrian Empire. Assyrian culture followed 
in the wake of Assyrian armies, and the gradual incorporation of 
the western states into the empire ‘brought with it the adoption 
of Assyrian civilization, the recognition of Assyrian religion, and 
interest in Assyrian literature. A specific instance of this is 
seen in the biblical references to the presence of Assyrian cul- 
ture and religion in the kingdom of Judah in the times of Ahaz, 
Hezekiah, and Manasseh. The altar which the former saw at 
Damascus, and copied, was in all probability Assyrian. The sun 
dial of the same king is an Assyrian invention, and the idolatries 
which are ascribed to Manasseh bear an Assyrian stamp, and 
suggest how the supremacy of the armies of Assyria formed a 
strong argument in favor of the superiority of her gods. Some 
writers have held that this period probably saw the introduction 
of much of that Babylonian mythology so like those narratives 
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which are preserved in a purified form in the early chapters of 
Genesis. Ashurbanipal had removed his seat of government 
from Babylon back to Nineveh, placing his brother, Shamash- 
shumukin, as king in Babylon. After some years the brother 
organized a_ for- 
midable conspir- 
acy,embracing the 
king of Elam, the 
Chaldzans, and 
the cities of the 
West. Fortwo or 
three years Ashur- 
banipal bent all his 
energies to the 
suppression of the 
revolt, and when it 
was finally over- 
come in 648, and 
the subjugation of 
Elam followed, 
Ashurbanipal 
stood at the height 
of his power. Just 
what punishment 
was inflicted upon 
the kings of the 
West for their 
share in the rebel- 
lion we do not know, but the explicit narrative of 2 Chron. 
33: 11-13 as to the Assyrian attack upon Manasseh, his removal 
to Babylon, and his restoration to his kingdom has led some 
scholars to place this event in connection with the great revolt 
led by the king’s brother. Treatment parallel to that of Manas- 
seh is recorded by Ashurbanipal in the case of Necho, prince of 
Egypt. 

Brilliant as were the reigns of both Esarhaddon and Ashur- 
banipal, they mark in fact the period of Assyria’s decline. The 


TYPICAL ASSYRIAN HEAD FROM NINEVEH. 
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conquest of Egypt was a necessity for the preservation of the 
fidelity of the western provinces. It was never incorporated 
into the empire. Esarhaddon’s victories in the northeast really 
broke down the power of those tribes that stood as a barrier 
against the Medes. Ashurbanipal’s conquest of Elam likewise 
opened the way for the Persians to reach the Babylonian bor- 
der. Therefore hardly was Ashurbanipal in his grave when 
Assyria hastened rapidly to her fall. Ofthese last years we are 
very imperfectly informed. Two sons of the great king followed 
him, the one, Ashuritililani, the other, Sinsharishkun. A great 
Scythian invasion has swept down into western Asia. The Medes 
have appeared upon the heights above Nineveh. The Kaldi have 
reached the summit of their ambition in gaining possession of 
Babylonia. The two join against Assyria under the leadership 
of Cyaxares the Mede and Nabupalutsur the Chaldean. Against 
these united forces Nineveh makes no long resistance. The last 
king, his court, and his people perish in the destruction of the 
capital—even the date is not known, though it was probably 
about 606 B. C. 

During these three hundred years Assyria had a great career, 
and its service in forwarding the progress of the world was 
important and indispensable. It was the first real world empire 
that had thus far existed. It worked out the necessary, though 
crude, beginnings of political organization on a large scale — 
the government of subject peoples, the unity of a great state. 
In this empire it distributed the elements of its civilization. 
Along the roads under its control trade and commerce advanced 
from east to west, and with trade, art and culture. Thus it 
passed on the torch of civilization to Asia Minor and Greece, 
Cruel as were its wars, they served the interests of civilization in 
that they broke down and annihilated the various petty and 
contending nationalities of western Asia, welding all into a rude 
sort of unity which prepared the way for that next attempt of 
man to realize a world empire which was undertaken under the 
leadership of another family of peoples, the Aryans. The Per- 
sian Empire would not have been had not Assyria done its 
work. 
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A SKETCH OF EGYPTIAN HISTORY FROM THE FALL 
OF THE NATIVE KINGS TO THE PERSIAN CON- 
QUEST. 


By JAMES HENRY BREASTED, 
The University of Chicago. 


At the conclusion of our sketch of Egypt’s career in the 
BisticaAL Wor Lp of last June we left the nation in the hands of 
the foreign mercenaries who, already in the XXth dynasty, 
formed so large a part of her army.* Twice in their career, 
under Amenemhét I, the founder of the middle, and Ahmose, 
the founder of the new empire, the people of Egypt had risen 
from periods of disorganization and decay and shown latent 
resources which lifted them again into centuries of the highest 
political power, where they left the world a further legacy of 
unparalleled achievement in architecture, art, and industries. 
But the sources of their strength were at last exhausted, and it 
was allotted Egypt to play only a secondary rdle in the political 
history of the Orient during the entire last millennium before 
Christ. Thus while, on the one hand, her arts and industries 
made her the teacher of the whole world; while her products 
were found in every mart—and may still be picked up in every 
ruin—from Babylon on the east to the Phcenician cities of the 
Spanish coast on the west, on the other hand her armies were 
the plaything of Asiatic and European invaders. Her craftsmen 
were supreme, while her kings were often slaves. 

The accession of the Libyan military adventurer Sheshonk 
about the middle of the tenth century B.C. was the beginning of 
a new epoch in Egyptian history. In every large city of the 
Delta, like Tanis or Sais, there were mercenary commanders like 
Sheshonk who were naturally inclined to attempt a usurpation 
similar to his successful coup in Bubastis. The result was a 


*See the BIBLICAL WORLD, June 1896, p. 457. 
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rapid decline in the power of Sheshonk’s Bubastite successors, 
the Osorkons, Sheshonks, and Takelots (the XXIId dynasty), 
while in the Delta and up the valley there was, within a hundred 
years of Sheshonk’s death, a similar kinglet in almost every 
important city. We see thus gradually developing exactly the 
same conditions which preceded the consolidation of the middle 
and the new empire, and which in Assyro-Babylonian history 
likewise preceded every such consolidation. Of these Bubastite 
kings after Sheshonk we know almost nothing, so few monu- 
ments have they left us, and so complete is the destruction of 
the Delta cities. From the tablets recording the death of suc- 
cessive Apis bulls in Memphis we learn that their authority was 
recognized at this city, and even also as far up the river as 
Thebes in the twenty-ninth year of the third Sheshonk. They 
were probably still influential in Palestine, and they had more 
urgent reason than the conquerors of the early new empire for 
showing themselves powerful in Syrian politics, viz., the rising 
power of Assyria. Already near the end of the twelfth century 
one of the early Tanite (XXIst dynasty) successors of the 
Ramessides had sent gifts to honor Tiglathpileser I on his vic- 
torious western campaign. One of these same Tanites later 
on was glad to gain Solomon as a vassal by subduing for him 
the still unconquered Canaanite city of Gezer* and giving him 
a daughter in marriage. A generation later the Libyan Sheshonk 
had seized the first opportunity of gaining control of Palestine 
and showing that the petty Syrian states were still no match for 
Egypt.2, One of his successors, feeling the necessity of action 
in view of Shalmaneser II’s alarming westward progress, con- 
tributed 1000 men to the great western coalition which was 
defeated by Shalmaneser at Qarqar on the Orontes in 853 B. C. 
While the weakening princes of the Delta were thus doing 
all in their power to block the westward advance of Assyria, a 
new complication arose within the Nile valley itself. Probably 
as early as the XXIst dynasty there grew up an independent 
Cushite kingdom on the upper river with its capital at Napata, 
*1 Kings 9: 15-16. 
?The BIBLICAL WORLD, June 1896, p. 457. 
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just below the fourth cataract. From the rise of the new empire 
almost the entire cataract region had become a province of 
Egypt, and by continual and intimate commercial and political 
intercourse was thoroughly engrafted with the Egyptian civiliza- 
tion. Every town had built a fine Egyptian temple in which 
Amon was supreme, and everywhere the arts and industries were 
those of Egypt. The new Ethiopian kingdom therefore was a 
complete reproduction of the Theban state, save that it was 
more a theocracy than the priesthood of Thebes had been able 
to bring about, and thus the word of the priests was law. The 
Ethiopians early pushed northward and gained control of 
Thebes, whose priesthood had perhaps founded the new Ethi- 
opian state, and by 775 B.C., under their king Piankhi, they 
were ready to advance for the conquest of the lower river and 
the north. For over a hundred years after this invasion of 
Piankhi the history of Egypt is made ‘up on the one hand of 
the attempts of the local kinglets at overthrowing each other, 
and on the other of the invasions of the Ethiopian kings who 
found it only too easy to subdue and plunder a nation so dis- 
organized. This situation was further complicated by continual 
attempts against the advance of the Assyrians. 

As Piankhi advanced northward in his twenty-first year he 
was greeted with joy by the populace, who regarded him as 
more legitimate than the Libyan mercenary commanders who 
had usurped the throne. The cities for the most part attempted 
no resistance, but freely opened their gates to him; he received 
their tribute and sacrificed in their temples. The weakling 
descendants of Sheshonk in Bubastis were unable to offer any 
resistance; already for more than a generation a rival family, 
whom Manetho calls the XXIIId dynasty, had been ruling in 
Tanis in the eastern Delta. These local princes all hastened to 
acknowledge the sovereignty of Piankhi. But at Sais, in the 
western Delta, the local dynast, Tefnakht (once called king), 
whose increasing power had really been the occasion of 
Piankhi’s invasion, was with difficulty pacified. Having thus 
gained at least a nominal sovereignty over all Egypt without 


*The middle-empire frontier had been just above the second cataract. 
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dethroning the mercenary kings, Piankhi retired to Napata, his 


capital. 


Such a conquest left behind it unnumbered seeds of discord 


and revolt. 


4 


One of two green 
faience beads in the 
Chicago Art Institute, 
bearing the name and 
titles: “‘Son of Re, 
Shabaka, who liveth 
forever.” This king 
was the founder of the 
XXVth (Ethiopian) 
dynasty and is doubt- 
less the same who is 
called So (mispoint- 
ing for Sewa or Sawa 
in 2 Kings 17: 4, As- 
syrian Sabi) who plot- 
ted with Hoshea of 
Israel against As- 
syria; ruled c. 728 to 
716 B.C. Art Inst. 
Cat. No. 1325. 


The plotting and fighting of the local dynasts and 


petty kings were of course immediately resumed ; 
Bokenranef (Greek Bokchoris), the son of Tef- 
nakht, continued his father’s career in Sais and 
eventually succeeded in overthrowing the Bubas- 
tite descendants of Sheshonk. Thus the XXIId 
dynasty was brought to a close about 735 B.C. 
(according to Manetho), having for many years 
ruled only a restricted domain in the Delta. 
Manetho represents Bokchoris, the sole king of 
the XXIVth dynasty, as immediately following 
upon the XXIIId (Tanite) dynasty. He there- 
fore succeeded to the domain of this family also, 
if indeed their fall was not directly due to him. 
Thus in the same way as his father Tefnakht 
had done, Bokchoris was gradually consolidating 
a powerful kingdom, when he also was suddenly 
checked in the same manner, and for the same 
reason. Too powerful aruler in the Delta might 
threaten the Ethiopian kingdom. The Ethiopians 
therefore again intervened. Shabaka, perhaps a 
grandson, in any case not an immediate successor 
of Piankhi, marched northward as Piankhi had 
done, was completely victorious, captured Bok- 
choris, and, according to Manetho, burned him 
alive." This time the subjection of Egypt was 
complete and the Ethiopian sovereignty firmly 
established. Shabaka’s mother was a Bubastite 


princess, and he could therefore make a legitimate claim upon 
the throne. Hence Manetho begins a XXVth or Ethiopian 
dynasty with him. Thus Egypt passes from the hands of one 
former servant, the Libyan mercenary, to those of another, the 
“vile Cush,” as he is called even by a Theban inscription of 
*Boxx@pw .. 
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Shabaka (biblical So, 2 Kings 
17:4). He built and reno- 
vated extensively in Thebes, 
and appointed his sister Amen- 
ardis* high priestess of Amon 
there. 

Meantime the power and 
aggressiveness of Assyria were 
steadily on the increase. Egypt 
under her mercenary kings 
could only look helplessly on 
while Tiglathpileser III over- 
threw the Syrian powers, 
Arpad, Hamath, Damascus, 
Israel, Philistia, Judah, Edom, 
Moab and Ammon. Nothing 
now stood between the empire 
of the Euphrates and that of 
the Nile. The accession of 
Shabaka in 728 and the reunion 
of Egypt made it possible to 
take advantage of the death of 
Tiglathpileser in 727 to form a 
coalition against his successor 
Shalmaneser IV, so that Hoshea 
of Israel entered into negotia- 
tions with Shabaka, the So of 
2 Kings 17:4, and refused the 
yearly tribute. On the advance 
of Shalmaneser to put down 
the rebellion Shabaka failed to 
appear, and at the accession of 
Sargon Samaria falls (722) 

*The mother of Shepenupet, whom 
Psamtik I married. The alabaster statue 
reproduced here is in the Gizeh Museum, 


and the illustration taken from a photo- 
graph by Brugsch. 
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before Egypt has lifteda hand. At length, in 720, after uniting 
with Hanno of Gaza Shabaka appears on the Egyptian frontier 
but is totally defeated by Sargon at Raphia. Had not Sargon 
been immediately called away to defend his northern frontiers 
Egypt would have immediately been invaded, thus quickly ful- 
filling the words of Isaiah: ‘‘ And I will give over the Egyptians 
into the hands of a cruel lord; and a fierce king shall rule over 
them, saith the Lord” (19:4). The remains of a seal impres- 
sion bearing the name of Shabaka, found at Kuyunjik, would 
indicate a- document of state containing perhaps a treaty with 
Sargon. At any rate in 715 “ Pharaoh, king of Egypt,” sends a 
a present or tribute to Sargon, and later (711) delivers up to 
him a fugitive rebel of Ashdod. These facts show the anxiety 
of the Ethiopian dynasty to propitiate Assyria. Not long before 
this Shabaka had died, and was succeeded by his son Shabataka, 
under whom the strife between the mercenary kinglets again 
broke out. In 701 the Assyrians speak of the “kings of Egypt,” 
and again the land is overwhelmed with its own confusion and 
uproar as so vividly described by Isaiah: ‘‘ And I will stir up the 
Egyptians against the Egyptians: and they shall fight every one 
against his brother and every one against his neighbor ; city 
against city, and kingdom against kingdom” (19:2). These 
are clearly the words of an eyewitness who plainly grasped the 
_ situation. A man of Isaiah’s statesmanship could easily perceive 
that no effective assistance against Assyria was to be hoped for 
from a nation in this condition, and Israel was soon to be sorely 
in need of such assistance. 

Sennacherib, who succeeded to the throne of Assyria on the 
death of Sargon in 705, was confronted by the same revolts 
which awaited every newly crowned prince. While he was sub- 
duing the rebellious Merodachbaladan in Babylon, the entire 
West arose and made common cause against him. Egypt had 
been again subdued by the Ethiopians under Taharka (biblical 
Tirhakah) , about the time of Sennacherib’s accession. Anxious 
to make head against Assyria, Taharka gladly joined the Syrian 
federation. It was only after the overthrow of this federation 
that the Egyptian forces appeared at the seat of war. All Syria 
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RECENTLY DISCOVERED BRONZE STATUE UF TAHARKA (Biblical Tirhakah) ETHIOPIAN KING OF EGYPT (ca. 704 to 663 B. C.). 
(From the Zeztsch. 7. Aegypt. Sprache, Vol. XXXIII, Plate VI.) 
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lay at the feet of Sennacherib, and Judah had been utterly deci- 
mated. Unmolested by any of the Syrian states, therefore, 
Sennacherib completely defeated Taharka’s forces at Altaku, and 
Egypt lay defenseless before the Assyrian invader. The catas- 
trophe which now laid low the Assyrians, and in which the devout 
Hebrew saw the angel of the Lord, alone saved the Nile valley 
from the plundering hordes of Sennacherib and was as fortunate 
for Egypt as for Jerusalem. Twice within twenty years had 
Assyrian troops stood on the threshold of Egypt, and owing to 
no prowess of her own the land had escaped. A tradition of 
this second deliverance was preserved among the Egyptians and 
in very corrupt form was related to Herodotus.* But the danger 
thus escaped was only postponed. For thirty years Taharka 
husbanded his resources and accomplished considerable building, 
especialiy at Thebes. Then deeming himself sufficiently strong, 
he joined another Syrian coalition against Sennacherib’s son, Esar- 
haddon, but with proverbial slowness was unable to reach Syria 
in time to combine with the forces there. Esarhaddon invaded 
the Delta by way of Pelusium (670 B. C.), captured Memphis, 
pressed up the river to Thebes, while Taharka fled to Ethiopia, 
perhaps without ever having offered battle (see p. 423). Esar- 
haddon then divided the country among twenty of the local 
kinglets, whose personal feuds had so long been the ruin of 
the nation; they now became his vassal princes. On the rock 
walls of the Nahr-el-Kelb, near Berit, Esarhaddon engraved a 
victorious stela alongside that which Ramses II had placed there 
over 600 years before (see p. 425). Following the accession 
of Assurbanipal (668), Taharka made a final attempt to recover 
the dominion of the lower valley, but was defeated, forsook 
Memphis, and was forced to abandon even Thebes. Even after 
this the vassal kings of the Delta continued to plot with Taharka 
against Assurbanipal. 

On the death of Taharka (in 663) his stepson, Tanutamon, 
called Urdamani in the Assyrian annals, advanced on the last 
Ethiopian invasion of Egypt. He reached no further north than 
Memphis, where he claims he received the submission of the 
* Book ii, chap. 141. 
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local dynasts of the Delta. This invasion immediately brought 
Assurbanipal into Egypt, whereupon Tanutamon fled to Napata. 
Assurbanipal advanced up the river a forty days’ march to 


Thebes, which he sacked and de- 
stroyed—a ruin from which the 
great capital of the new-empire 
monarchs never recovered. (See 
frontispiece.) Thus it was that 
Nahum could address Nineveh: 
“Art thou better than No-amon," 
that was situate among the rivers, 
that had the waters round about 
her; whose rampart was the sea, 
and her wall was of the sea? 
Ethiopia and Egypt were her 
strength, and it was infinite; Put 
and Libya (Lubim) were thy 
helpers. Yet was she carried 
away, and she went into cap- 
tivity: her young children also 
were dashed in pieces at the top 
of all the streets: and they cast 
lots for her honorable men, and 
all her great men were bound in 
chains” (3:8-10). Neither Tan- 
utamon nor his successors ever 
again ventured into Egypt; the 
Ethiopian domination in Egypt 
had thus lasted with some inter- 
ruptions from about 775 to 663 
B. C. Having transferred the 
capital from Napata to Meroe, 
far up toward the junction of the 
two Niles, the Ethiopian kingdom 


STELA OF SENJIRLI. 


(Representing the Submission of Baal king 
of Tyre and Taharka (Tirhakah, 2 Kings 19: 
9 = Is. 37: 9), Ethiopian king of Egypt (c. 704 
to 663 B.C.),to Esarhaddon. The negritic 
features of Taharka, the smallest figure, are 
very marked, Berlin Museum.) See p. 422. 


endured down into the first centuries of the Christian era. 
The strife of the local dynasts and petty kings, which now 
* Egyptian for “city of Amon,” #. ¢., Thebes, whose god was Amon. 
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broke out anew, might have continued indefinitely, had not a 
new element been suddenly introduced. Psamtik (Greek Psam- 
metichos) of Sais, following the traditions of his family, was 
enabled to take the lead by the employment of mercenaries from 
a new source; these were Greeks and Carians. By this means 
he rapidly subdued his neighbors, threw off the yoke of Assyria, 
and by 645 B.C. had gained the whole Delta and the valley. 
Assyria, beset on all sides, was unable to prevent the consolida- 
tion of his power, and from the invasion of the Ninevite king, 
which such earlier attempts had always called forth, Psamtik was 
thus delivered. He married Shepenupet, daughter of Shabaka’s 
sister, Amenardis, high priestess at Thebes. This won the 
priesthood and gave an appearance of legitimacy to his reign. 
Thus after 200 years of unparalleled confusion and disunion Egypt 
was finally granted peace and stable government, and Psamtik 
was even able to invade the Philistine territory, capturing Ash- 
dod after a siege of twenty-nine years. With him, Manetho 
very properly begins a new dynasty, the XXVIth. 

As the employment of Greek mercenaries shows, the country 
was now open to the Greeks, who were beginning to penetrate into 
every corner of the central and eastern Mediterranean. In two 
generations they are offering the Phoenicians an aggressive 
competition as the most active merchants in Egypt, and before 
the fall of this dynasty Amasis has given them a city of their 
own, Naukratis, in the western Delta. Egypt prospers as never 
before, and in Greek and Phcenician bottoms her products are 
carried to every mart of the known world. Now began the 
establishment of her naval power, which made her so formidable 
under the Ptolemaic empire. This period of the XXVIth 
dynasty was in every sense a restoration; not of the glory of 
the new empire, but, in intention at least, a restoration of that 
old empire which created such enduring witnesses of its power, 
and seen through the perspective of nearly twenty-five centuries, 
seemed to them an ideal age. Hence we find in the government 
of the XXVIth dynasty the archaic titles of the old empire; im 
religion the sacred texts which had been graven in the passages 
of the old-empire pyramids; in art the exquisite reliefs of the 
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STEL# OF VICTORY ON THE ROCK WALLS OF THE WADY OF THE DOG 
RIVER NEAR BERUT. 
(On the left is that of Esarhaddon (670 B. C.), on the right is that of Ramses II made about 600 
years earlier than the former.) See p. 422 of the text. From a Photograph by Bonfils. 
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old-empire mastabas, which picture to us so eloquently the 
archaic life of 3000 years before Christ, and portrait statues 
which have never been surpassed, even by the Greeks. Of this 
splendid art, owing to the exposed position of its Delta home, 
very little has survived; of course the same is true of the archi- 
tecture. Even the peculiar and archaic writing of the old empire 
was artificially revived for sacred uses, while for business a very 
much abbreviated cursive hand now known as demotic came 
rapidly into use, though its origin reaches back as far as the 
Ethiopian kings. 

At the close of Psamtik’s long reign of fifty-four years (663- 
610) Assyria was near her total collapse. It was very natural 
therefore that Psamtik’s son and successor, Necho, with the 
united power of Egypt behind him, should regard the way for 
the reconquest of Syria and Palestine as at last open. Marching 
through Palestine in 608, he is confronted by the young Josiah 
on the historic field of Megiddo; before the Greek mercenaries 
of Necho, the Hebrews were as chaff, and their king was slain in 
the battle. When, in his northern march, Necho had reached 
Riblah he appointed Josiah’s son Jehoiakim as vassal king But 
the unexpected rise of Babylon thwarted the ambitious hopes of 
Necho, as Jeremiah had plainly foreseen (46:13 ff.). At Car- 
chemish, on the Euphrates, which the Egyptian troops had not 
seen for over 800 years, the motley array* of Necho’s army was 
overthrown by Nabopolassar’s son, Nebuchadrezzar (604 B. C.), 
who thus gained all Syria and Palestine at one blow. Though 
he dared not march again into Palestine Necho now did what he 
could to weaken Babylonian influence there, and, in spite of 
Jeremiah’s wise warnings, Jehoiakim, hoping in Egypt, rebelled 
and brought on another invasion from Babylor in which Jerusa- 
lem was besieged and captured (596). 

At home the reign of Necho continued prosperously for 
Egypt. He did much for the commerce of the country, as 
shown by his projected canal from the Nile to the Red Sea, and 
the circumnavigation of Africa by Phoenicians in hisemploy. At 
the death of Necho in 594 his son, Psamtik II (594-589), accom- 


*Cf. Jer. 46:9. 
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plished only an unsuccessful invasion of Ethiopia. The latter’s 
son, Wahabre (Greek Apries, Hebrew Hophra, 588-570), made 
the last attempt of 
the Pharaohs to re- 
gain their former 
Asiatic conquests. 
He directed his at- 
tack against the 
Pheenician coast, 
fighting a successful 
battle with the Tyri- 
ans. This was deem- 
ed a favorable oppor- 
tunity for rebellion 
by the leaders at 
Jerusalem. Wahabre, 
perhaps without a 
battle, abandoned 
his attempted con- 
quest, and the result 
was the capture and 


final destruction of RENAISSANCE (XXVIth Dynasty). 


Portrait in i h green stone; probably the finest portrait 
J erusalem by the which has survived rom any ancient Berlin 
ertens. 


Babylonians in 586. 
The unfortunate Wahabre finally lost his throne 
and his life in a revolution at the hands of the 
friend of the Greeks, Amasis, who then succeeded 
to the throne (570). Amasis, after a most bril- 


Green glazed liant reign, died in 526, and was thus saved from 
steatite scarab of 


the Chicago Arr D¢holding the overthrow of the restoration and the 


a t by the Persians in 525. 
eveuiea conquest of Egypt by 525 


name: “ Waha- It will be seen that during the entire monarchical 


bre,” last of the 2 
Peammetichide, career of the Hebrews Egypt was under foreign 


(XXVIthdynas- princes (for even the XXVIth dynasty kings are 
pag oy the Egyptianized descendants of the Libyan mer- 
ae in hey, cenaries), and only at the beginning and the end 
Cat, No. 1329. Of that career was she possessed of any consider- 
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able power. It is only with Egypt in this period of her decay 
that the Hebrews were in any measure acquainted.* 


*Those portions of the Pentateuch, for example, which deal with the earlier 
Egypt of the new empire, or earlier, betray very clearly that they were produced 
under the influence of the later Egypt above treated. The name given to Joseph, 
Zaphenathpaneach, is a good Egyptian name, but it is of a form which never occurs 
before 1100 B. C., and is not common until the XXIId dynasty. The name attrib- 
uted to Joseph’s father-in-law and master, Potiphar or Potiphera, is of a form which 
never occurs before 950. Both names were unknown in the time of Joseph; they are 
commonest in the Saite period (XXVIth dynasty, 663 to 526 B. C.). They show the 
writer’s familiarity with this period and are sufficient in themselves to demonstrate the 
late date of the Elohist document in which they occur. See STEINDORFF, Zeitschrift 
fiir Aegyptische Sprache, XXVII, 42 and XXX, 50. Sayce, in Higher Criticism and 
the Monuments, pp. 212 ff.,is clearly unfamiliar with the facts, both historical and 
philological. 
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IMPORTANT EVENTS IN ISRAEL, 
950-621 B.C. 


By IRA M. PRICE, 
The University of Chicago. 


Decline of Solomon's kingdom :—1. The disruption— 2. The dynasty of 
Omri.— 3. Religious policy of Jehoshaphat.—4. Alliances between Judah 
and Isvrael_—5. The oral prophets.—6. Revolution of Jehu.—7. Prosperity of 
Judah and Israel under Usziah and Jeroboam II respectively—8. The writ- 
ing prophets.— 9. Reforms of Hezekiah—10. Fall of Samaria.—-11. Defection 
of Manasseh.—12. Rise of Josiah Chronological list of important events, 
950-621 B.C. 

THE Solomonic kingdom had been ‘gilded with the glory of 
peace and prosperity, but the rumblings and grumblings of rest- 
less subjects threatened her security. The tyrannical demands of 
the government, the slackened grip of the effeminate old ruler, 
and the ambitious designs of jealous and aspiring men of influ- 
ence shook the reigning power from center to circumference. 
Before the death of the king of sages, his empire was struck with 
a tide of dissolution. One after another the small provinces and 
peoples broke off and fell away and set up their own kingdom, 
until the “promised land” had shriveled down again to the 
original land of conquest. By the demise of the great king the 
shrunken territory and nation of Israel were permeated with a 
subtle yet sure regard for the gods of the earlier allied peoples. 
The religious life was tainted and tinctured by the seductive 
rites and ceremonies of the pantheon of Solomon’s wives. The 
falling to pieces of the great kingdom, the religious and political 
decline of the power of Israel, presented a grave problem for a 
successor toSolomon. Mutterings of the old animosities between 
the kingdoms of Saul and David threatened to rupture even the 
little remnant of a kingdom left as Solomon’s heritage to his son. 

1. The disruption —The heir to the throne of David, Reho- 
boam, saw the breakers swelling in the North, and to pour oil on 
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their troubled surface left the capital city, Jerusalem, and 
repaired to Shechem to assume the throne and to receive the 
crown of all Israel. Patriarchal and tribal ceremonies had linked 
this spot to the past, and consecrated it in the eyes of the pious 
and loyal Israel. Here the flower of the nation gathered in all 
its glory, ready to give its strength to the cause of right and 
justice. Before casting themselves at the feet of a son of Solo- 
mon, and swearing allegiance to his crown, they reveal their tem- 
perature by a mild and modest request to slacken the demands, 
and to reduce the taxes. The ambitious royal youth wisely 
asks time for counsel. The cabinet of Solomon, who had seen 
the wreck of their old king’s realm, were first sought. Their 
conservatism and moderation displeased the aspiring prince. 
Then his own fellow-sportsmen, reared in the shadow of the 
court, came to his rescue in advising a high-pressure policy in 
exchange for the low pressure of his father. The end of the 
three days brought the rasping reply of the expectant monarch. 
That was the dynamite bomb that blasted asunder the kingdom 
of Israel. Quick asa flash the ten tribes hurled their threats 
and their w/imatum at the impudent young aspirant, who was 
forced to fly for his safety to his father’s former capital city, 
Jerusalem. The smouldering fires in the bosom of the ten tribes 
burst forth, and destroyed every claim of Rehoboam, and even 
slew the tax collector with whom he intended to enforce his 
demands. 

A refugee from the wrath of Solomon, a man of recognized 
ability, Jeroboam, had returned from Egypt and was accorded 
the crown and the throne of the ten tribes. No time was lost in 
securing his prize and in taking measures for the defense of his 
kingdom. Military headquarters were established at Shechem 
on the west, and at Penuel on the east, of the Jordan. The army 
was organized, and the defenses equipped against possible attack. 
But Jerusalem was the center of worship, whither all loyal wor- 
shipers of Jehovah gravitated. To meet the religious demands 
of his subjects and at the same time to unify the spirit of his 
kingdom, Jeroboam set up both at Bethel, near the southern 
boundary line, and at Dan, in the extreme north, a golden calf. 
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As priests he installed only such of the people as could comply 
with certain conditions (2 Chron. 13:9). This winnowed out 
into the southern kingdom the true Jehovah worshipers, and cen- 
tralized the worship of the ten tribes at the two places located 
by royal decree. 

Instead of one large, favored, and famed empire of Solomon 
we now find two little kingdoms at swords’ points politically and 
religiously. Side by side they scowled and growled for long 
years, emulating each other in politics and religion. 

The retrograde policy of Jeroboam, the son of Nebat, inocu- 
lated the ten tribes, threatening them with a fatal diseasé. 
Though superior politically to their southern neighbors, their 
first dynasty of kings met its fate in a tragedy enacted in the 
royal army (1 Kings 15 : 25-31). 

2. The dynasty of Omri.— Anarchy and civil revolution fol- 
lowed in rapid succession, and the very life of the kingdom 
seemed to be ebbing away. Several years of bloody tragedies, 
in which two kings and dynasties fell before their assassins, and 
a third put the torch to his own palace, and perished in that 
funeral pyre (1 Kings 16: 9-20), stained the brightest hopes of 
the ten tribes. But might established the right of the stronger, 
and Omri routed his rival Tibni (1 Kings 16: 16-29), and was 
triumphantly crowned king over the bleeding little kingdom. 
What city should be his capital? Tirzah was associated in thought 
with the atrocities of anarchy, and to sit upon a throne within 
her walls would be to court the dagger’s point. With the sagac- 
ity of a military leader Omri selected and purchased as the site 
for his headquarters a strategical hill, commanding a fertile plain 
and a broad horizon. Upon this sightly and strong position he 
built his royal city and fortress, Samaria. This shrewd stroke, 
and the dispatch with which he carried it out, irresistibly laid 
claim to the loyalty of his subjects. Omri became firmly imbedded 
in the strength of his realm, commanding even the respect of 
foreign peoples. His apparently successful reign is terminated, 
not by the point of a weapon, but by a natural death. 

His son Ahab now lays hold of the scepter to administer the 
kingdom. His first recorded act struck the keynote of the reli- 
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gious life of Israel. Omri’s popularity with Phoenicia. had intro- 
duced his son into that foreign court. Ahab’s passion for power 
and royalty led him to offer his hand to the attractive young 
princess, Jezebel. The royal marriage is consummated, and the 
Phoenician contingent assumes her share of authority, both over 
the king and over the kingdom. With zeal worthy of a better 
cause she sets about to establish her personality and beliefs in 
this new sphere. The somewhat chaotic religious condition of 
the ten tribes supplied a fair field for religious innovations. 
Jezebel imported and planted in Israelitish soil fresh roots of 
Baal worship. She grafted on the already strange religious 
stocks of Israel new scions of Asherah. As soon as these 
importations began to assume proportions of some importance, 
Jezebel set out to root out every trace of Jehovah worship. Her 
decrees of extermination crushed or crowded into their hiding 
places every aggressive worshiper of Jehovah. The blight of 
Baal and Asherah blasted the land. It was symbolized: by the 
famine which drove Ahab to hunt oases of pasture for his flocks. 
This infection raged unabated during the remaining years of the 
house of Omri, and threatened to invade other territory. 

3. The religious policy of Jehoshaphat.—While Ahab and Jez- 
ebel were poisoning the religious life of Israel and putting to 
flight the adherents of Jehovah, Jehoshaphat in Judah was inau- 
gurating a policy diametrically opposite in character. He 
removed the Asherim, some high places, and walked in the first 
ways of David his father (2 Chron. 17:3). With a true insight 
into the basis of religious and political security and growth, he 
devised means of more firmly establishing that basis. Through- 
out his realm he sent princes, priests, and Levites to teach the 
people the law of Jehovah, obedience to which formed the. true 
basis of individual and national character. This first recorded 
extension teaching in country and city laid the foundation for 
the secure superstructure of Jehoshaphat’s reign. 

With a people fed on the law of Jehovah, and loyal to their 
righteous and noble leader, Jehoshaphat was able to organize 
and command a powerful army. The land was fortified and 
garrisoned by patriotic troops, ready to obey the orders of their 
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king. The esprit de corps of the people of Judah, and the nobil- 
ity of her king winged their way to foreign nations, and com- 
manded their admiration and veneration. The dissipation and 
evaporation of the combined armies of Moab, Ammon, and Seir 
(2 Chron. 20: 1-30) before the righteous army of this king is 
one illustration of the power of their God-fearing valor. Judah 
became a bulwark of righteousness and of political strength, and 
stood out in vivid contrast with the unrighteousness and polit- 
ical disasters of Israel. 

4. Alliance between Judah and Israel—The comparative suc- 
cess of the two kings in their respective realms, and their 
national kinship, created a fellow feeling. To exchange royal 
courtesies the king of Judah went with his retinue to the court 
of Ahab in Samaria (1 Kings, chap. 22). While going the 
rounds of the regal festivities, Ahab is suddenly notified of 
another advance of his troublesome neighbors and foes at 
Damaseus. His already ripened friendship with Jehoshaphat 
may now be utilized to good purpose. He invites his guest to 
go with him against Syria at Ramoth-gilead. After a fiasco 
with the prophets (1 Kings 22: 6-28) whom Ahab called in to 
satisfy the religious scruples of Jehoshaphat, and in spite of an 
adverse prophecy, the two kings set out for the fortress of 
Gilead. In the first shock of ‘battle the royal-robed Jehosha- 
phat is attacked personally, and crying out in self-defense is let 
alone, while Ahab, though disguised, is mortally pierced by an 
arrow. The army of Israel suffers defeat and her king dies at 
even (1 Kings 22:35). Jehoshaphat, humiliated and rebuked 
by a prophet for his rashness in allying himself with the wicked 
(2 Chron. Ig: 1-3), returns to Jerusalem a wiser, if not a better 
man. 

This courtly alliance between the two reigning houses did 
not terminate with the battle at Ramoth-gilead. The families 
of the two kings exchanged oriental courtesies and compli- 
ments. These formal greetings ripened into familiar acquaint- 
ances. The fascinating daughter of Ahab (and presumably of 
Jezebel), Athaliah, seized upon the affections of the son of 
Jehoshaphat and secured them for herself. In due time the 
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political alliance of the kings grew into a domestic alliance of 
their descendants. Jehoram brought his queen to the palace in 
Jerusalem. He was a reckless, vicious man, and a base, wicked 
king. Athaliah was another Jezebel religiously, and was bent on 
propagating at any cost the beliefs of her mother. Such a ruler 
menaced the life of Judah. Baal worship was transplanted from 
Israel, the Asherah were introduced and made to thrive even in 
the capital city. Athaliah threw the whole strength of her 
character against the worship of Jehovah, and for a time it 
seemed almost~as if Judah had succumbed to the worship of 
Baal. Political reversals gave Athaliah full reins and she held 
them, too, until a revulsion of sentiment and strength hurled her 
from her throne, rooted up her hated idolatry, and consigned 
both to the shades of destruction. 

5. The oral prophets—The political and religious revolutions 
of the earlier reigns of the divided kingdom are tempered here 
and there by the fire of a prophet. The king at the head of his 
army, or in his palace, or,in his chariot, often met these specters, 
these walking rebukes. Both kingdoms were blessed with their 
intermittent appearance and their healthful and life-giving words. 
They were checks on impetuous kings (cf 2 Chron. 11: 4), warn- 
ing voices against pride on the part of victorious generals (cf. 2 
Chron, 15: 1-2), predicters of the doom awaiting the rebellious 
(cf 1 Kings, chap. 14,) rebukers of good-intentioned but mis- 
taken rulers (cf 2 Chron. 19 : 1-3), denouncers in scathing terms 
of the wilfully disobedient and idolatrous Israel (cf 1 Kings 
21: 17-26), and openly and fatally antagonistic to the devotees 
of Baal and Asherah (cf. 1 Kings 18: 17-40). They were the 
terror of such kings as Jeroboam and Ahab, whose consciences 
they probed to the center,and compelled their acknowledgment 
of the evil of their ways. To righteous and well-meaning kings 
they were a joy and a support (cf 2 Chron. 20:15-18). They 
were almost the quickened conscience of the two kingdoms, the 
authoritative proclaimers of the will of the Divine Ruler of his 
people. When Baalism was claiming its armies of victims, 
single-handed, yet divinely armed, the prophets scorched with 
burning words the infamous leaders and fearlessly denounced 
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that leprosy of the nation. In every part of the land their 
presence was a signal for respect, their words were accepted as 
authority, even by kings whose regard for Jehovah had fallen 
into the background (cf. 1 Kings 21: 27-29). Under the per- 
secutions of Jezebel they multipled at an alarming rate, so that 
before the translation of Elijah they numbered some hun- 
dreds. The effect of this ‘salt of the earth” was to preserve 
intact the better elements of the two kingdoms, and thus to 
guarantee to them a brighter future, and an anticipated per- 
petuity. 

6. The revolution of Jehu—The dynasty of Omri had scored 
its success in the founding of Samaria, and in the establishment 
of a state religion, though it had fallen into the clutches of the 
powerful Shalmaneser II of Assyria. But its work and waste 
were done. A son of a prophet by mysterious actions and 
words lays the burden of executing the guilty house on Jehu, 
commander-in-chief of the Israelitish army now encamped at 
Ramoth-gilead. In hot-headed haste he sets out for Jezreel, 
the summer residence of the now wounded king Joram. Warned 
by the watchman of Jehu’s furious approach Joram and his visit- 
ing nephew, Ahaziah of Judah, hastily mount a chariot to meet 
the on-comer. In reply to an inquiry, “Is it peace, Jehu?” (2 
Kings 9:22), the vehement and fierce general hurls his charges 
against the whole house. They turn to flee, but the unerring 
aim of the skilled archer pierced Joram’s heart with an arrow, 
and he fell down dead in the chariot. Ahaziah fled, was wounded 
on the way, and died at Megiddo. The notorious Jezebel, hear- 
ing of the arrival of the general, artistically arranges her toilet 
and peers at him from a window. Her biting sarcasm drew forth 
from Jehu the command, ‘“ Throw her down” (2 Kings 9: 33). 
From a window she was dashed down to the pavement of the 
street. With his blood-bespattered horses ‘“‘he trode her— 
the daughter of a king—under foot.” A sickening tragedy, 
but a fitting climax to her infamous and infernal career! The 
reckless rage of her murderer left her mangled form exposed on 
the highway, and he went in to “eat and drink.” The roving 
dogs of the city improve their time, so that when the buriers 
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come to bury her Elijah’s prophecy (1 Kings 21:23) had 
received its horrible fulfilment. 

Jehu had only begun to execute his prophet’s orders (cf 2 
Kings 9: 7-10). ToSamaria he sent letters demanding the heads 
of the seventy sons of Ahab. In fear and in trembling the elders 
of the city capture and decapitate these seventy men and in bas- 
kets carry the heads to Jezreel. Two ghastly piles are made of 
them at the entrance of the gate, and Jehu, upon sight of them, 
feignsinnocence. To complete his atrocious designs at Samaria, 
he gave no quarter either to the great men of Ahab, or to his 
familiar friends, or to his priests. His murderous mandate was 
summary, and its execution sweeping. On his way to Samaria 
he meets forty-two kinsmen of the dead Ahaziah of Judah. 
Their kinship was their doom. In cold blood they are all bru- 
tally murdered. 

The limits of Jehu’s orders as an executioner had already 
been left far in the rear. But the royal assassin was still relent- 
less and bloodthirsty. There remained one more collection of 
possible victims. By a truculent deception he announces a great 
sacrifice to Baal. Every worshiper throughout all Israel is 
required, on pain of death, not to be missing on this occasion. 
The sanguinary moves of this new ruler had already terrorized 
the populace, and the devotees of Baal rally to the support of 
their new adherent (cf. 2 Kings 10:18). The house of Baal 
was filled with eager faithful worshipers of their god. Clad in 
the sacred vestments they offered their sacrifices and burnt offer- 
ings. The wily Jehu stationed about the house fourscore men, 
armed for murderous work. At the end of the sacrificial service 
Jehu said to the guard, ‘Goin and slay them” (2 Kings 10:25). 
The eighty assassins rush in on the unsuspecting worshipers and 
massacre them one and all in cold blood. The pillars of Baal 
are broken down, and the house desecrated. 

Thus this executioner slew not only the house of Ahab, but 
the men of every grade, political and religious, to whom Ahab 
had entrusted important functions in his kingdom. Jehu had 
now exterminated in Israel the house of Omri, and had dealt a 
stunning blow to the religious establishment of Jezebel. 
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7. The expansion of power and territory under Usziah of Judah 
and Jeroboam II of Israel—The next wave of importance which 
rolled over Judah and Israel was the simultaneous prosperity of 
the two kingdoms. The inaction of the kings of Assyria gave 
Jeroboam II a cherished opportunity to recover and hold lost 
territory. He restored and embodied in his own kingdom all 
the territory from the entering in of Hamath to the sea of the 
Arabah (Dead Sea). His influence and power traced almost 
the northern and eastern boundary lines of the old Solomonic 
empire. The increased revenue and hence luxury of the nobility 
are vividly pictured in the words of the prophet Hosea. 

While Jeroboam II was reveling in his successes, Uzziah of 
Judah, a king of kingly parts, was establishing himself in the 
affections of his people and in the throne of his kingdom, His 
prudence and political wisdom, his piety and push made him to 
prosper. His army battered down Philistine fortresses, and 
compelled the submission of the Arabians of the desert. He 
swept around until his fame commanded the respect of Ammon- 
ites and Egyptians. His boundary lines in the south and south- 
east were almost a duplicate of those of Solomon. His interior 
fortifications and defenses gave his kingdom a solidity unknown 
since the days of Jehoshaphat. The combined kingdoms of 
Judah and Israel at this time almost, if not entirely, equaled in 
territory and power the Solomonic empire. They also furnish us, 
by contrast, one kingdom adhering to Jehovah, and the other to 
the ways of Jeroboam the son of Nebat. 

8. The writing prophets—In these fruitful and prosperous 
times the prophets no longer simply speak their messages, but 
embody them in written form for use in other times and places. 
They may have delivered them orally before writing, though the 
form cannot always decide for us. These prophets are no longer 
hermits, nor are they collected in great bodies. They are now 
among the most influential of citizens, in politics as well as 
in religion. They are often chief advisers of rulers, and their 
counsel is treated with peculiar regard. Their words carry the 
power of conviction, and their spirit is a stranger tofear. From 
this time to the exile they tower above all other characters at 
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court, on the streets, in the army, in worship. To them all 
others yield in matters of right and righteousness. 

9. The reform of Hezekiah—F¥From the time of Uzziah the 
kings of Judah had descended on a chute until Ahaz had shot 
into the mire of the pit. Saturated and steeped in the reeking 
slime of a conglomerate idolatry, and humbled, disgraced, and 
bleeding in the claws of the lion of Nineveh, Ahaz is a picture of 
a deserving despair. Stripped of his territory, shorn of his 
power, scorned by his people, he passed away, and was denied a 
burial in the tombs of the kings. 

Hezekiah came to the throne “for such a time as this.” 
The idolatrous filth of Ahaz’ reign had filled even the temple 
court. Hezekiah, encouraged, doubtless, by the words of a 
zealous Isaiah, is undaunted by the enormity of the task. The 
temple is opened, the courts and sacred places are swept clean 
of their pollution. The alters are replaced, the sacrifices offered, 
the singers reorganized, the temple officials restored, and the 
likeness of earlier days reinaugurated. The passover, too, is 
observed with unwonted joy and duration, and the bounding 
worshipers join the ranks of idol smashers who attempt to undo 
some of the dastardly work of Ahaz. Thus within a short time 
this God-fearing son of a godless father restored and reinvig- 
orated the public religious life of Judah. 

10. The fall of Samaria.—The close of the reign of Jeroboam 
II was the signal for the rise of anarchy in the ten tribes. This 
death-dealing monster stalked full armed through the palaces of 
her kings. Assassination and usurpation followed in rapid suc- 
cession. The approach and conquest of the Assyrian army of 
Tiglathpileser III added to the dismay and the distress of the 
little kingdom. Uncertainties and strained nerves sapped the 
strength of Israel, and made her the easy victim of political 
intriguers and international quarrels. Robbed of their freedom, 
suspicious of their leaders, and sick at heart, the nation plunged 
into excesses of all kinds. Tiglathpileser III dictated their 
policy, their rulers, and their annual tribute to the coffers: of 
Assyria. On the death of this monarch another master and 
ally was sought in the person of the king of Egypt. Shalmaneser 
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IV scented the scheme and the rebel Hoshea was seized and 
imprisoned, his land scourged, and his capital besieged. After 
two years of investment a new and a more aggressive king 
appears at Nineveh, Sargon II. In the first year of his reign, 
Samaria, the last important element of the ten tribes, capitulated, 
was plundered, and the inhabitants taken captive to the Assyrian 
royal city. Thus, steeped in idolatry, chastised by the nations, 
torn by civil strife, traitorous to her pledges, and rebellious 
against God, the ten tribes were captured and scattered to the 
winds among the nations of the East. 

11. The slumping of Manasseh.—The brilliant career of Heze- 
kiah, with his prophet-counselor Isaiah, in spite of the cam- 
paigns of Sennacherib, seemed to establish for Judah an era of 
prosperity. The generous and godly king enlisted the hearty 
support of a loyal people. At the end of his days he transferred 
to the twelve-year-old Manasseh a strong political kingdom. 
No sooner had the crown been placed on his brow than the 
long-time suppressed idolaters of Ahaz’ day arose in their diabolic 
majesty. Encircled by such desperate influences, the youth 
readily yields to their requests. Insidiously the cause of idol- 
atry gains the mastery, and the aggressors win the day. Manas- 
seh falls a victim, and emulates the doings of his grandfather 
Ahaz. The Baalim, the Asheroth, and all emblems and marks 
of foreign worship are reinaugurated in all the land. Enchant- 
ments and sorcery and wizards and witchcraft and familiar spirits 
are popularized and invoked. Moloch even receives his vic- 
tims out of the sons of the king (2 Chron. 33:6). Jehovah 
worship and worshipers were crushed under the heel of Manasseh, 
and innocent blood flowed on the streets of the city of David. 
The house of the Lord was defamed and desecrated by the 
horrors of the idol and its devotees. Though threatened by 
prophets, this brutal idolater mocked at God, and rushed on in 
his mad course, dragging behind him the kingdom of Judah. 
King and people together sunk into the mire of the direst idol- 
atry, until their very life was threatened with extinction. 

12. The rise of Josiah.—The unsparing rod of Assyrian cap- 
tivity, the revulsion of the better element against idolatrous 
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excesses, even against king Amon himself, repressed and held 
back the flood of virulent evils. Surrounded by this spirit of 
self-assertion on the part of the righteous, Josiah assumed the 
crown. A company of God-fearing men and women, among 
them Huldah the prophetess, and Jeremiah, held with a divine 
tenacity to the reins of power. Their gathering strength and 
their burning zeal attracted many timid yet true worshipers of 
Jehovah. Their ranks were rapidly filling up, and their own fire 
kindled in the hearts of many new volunteers. Josiah, with this 
armored host, was already wiping out the dark spots of debasing 
idol worship. The temple was renovated, reopened, and the 
new-old service established. The magazine which supplied him 
with the most powerful weapons was the book of the law found 
in the débris of the neglected temple. But with this discovery 
our theme receives its period. 

Summary.—In a bird’s-eye view of the period of Israel’s 
history from 950-621 B. C., we locate the following as some of 
the outstanding facts of most importance: (1) the disruption 
of the Solomonic kingdom; (2) the founding and growth of 
the dynasty of Omri; (3) the religious policy of Jehoshaphat ; 
(4) the alliances between Judah and Israel; (5) the activity 
of the oral prophets; (6) the revolution of Jehu; (7) the 
prosperity of Judah and Israel under Uzziah and Jeroboam II 
respectively; (8) the writing prophets; (9) the reforms of 
Hezekiah; (10) the fall of Samaria; (11) the defection of 
Manasseh ; and (12) the rise of Josiah. These, in the range of 
the history of Judah and Israel, rise above all other peaks, and 
most strongly impress the student of that variable period. 


CHRONOLOGICAL LIST OF IMPORTANT EVENTS, 950-621 B. C. 


Disruption of the Solomonic kingdom, - - - - - - 938 
Founding of the dynasty of Omri, - ca. 889 
Accession of Ahab, - - - - ca. 877 
Accession of Jehoshaphat, - - - 876 
Ahab’s defeat in the battle of Sentii, - ca. 854 
Revolution of Jehu, - ‘ - : - ca. 842 
Athaliah’s supremacy in Jerusalem, - 842-836 
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Accession of Jeroboam II of Israel, 
Accession of Uzziah of Judah, 


Beginning of Amos’ activity, 


The campaign of Tiglathpileser III in 
Beginning of Isaiah’s activity, 


_ Accession of Ahaz, 


Fall of Damascus before Assyria, 


Accession of Hezekiah, 


Fall of Samaria before Sargon II, 


Beginning of Micah’s activity, 


Sennacherib’s invasion of Judah, 


Accession of Manasseh, 


Assyrian captiyity of Manasseh, 


Accession of Josiah, 
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the West, 


ca. 780 
ca. 782 
ca. 765 

742 
ca. 740 
ca. 735 

732 
ca. 727 

722 
ca. 720 

701 
ca. 698 
ca. 647 
ca. 640 
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HELPS TO THE STUDY OF THE EARLIER PROPHETS. 
AMOS, HOSEA, MICAH, ISAIAH (1-39), NAHUM. 


By W. Muss-ARNOLT, 
The University of Chicago.’ 


This list includes the more important books and articles published within the 
last twenty-five years, special attention being given to Isaiah (1-39). 


Nore.—To save space, the following abbreviations have been used in this list: AR, = Andover 
Review; BS, = Bibliotheca Sacra; BW.= Biblical World; £7. = Expository Times; £77. = Expos- 
itor; HR.=Homiletic Review; JBL,= Journal of Biblical Literature; JQR.=Jewish Quarterly 
Review ; O7 St. = Old Testament Student ; PQ. = Presbyterian Quarterly ; PR. = Presbyterian Review ; 
P, and R, R, = Presbyterian and Reformed Review; R&. = Revue biblique; RE/J. = Revue des études 
juives; St. Kr. = Theolog. Studien und Kritiken; 7heo/, St. = Theolog. Studien; 7%. 77. = Theo- 


log. Tijdschrift; ZA 7W.= Zeitschrift fiir Alttest, Wissenschaft. 


I. THE FIVE PROPHETS. 


GENERAL WORKS ON INTRODUCTION 
AND TRANSLATIONS. 

BLAKE, B. How to Read the Prophets: 
being the prophecies arranged chrono- 
logically in their historical setting. 
Edinburgh, ’92. 

BLEEK, Fr. Einleitung in das Alte Tes- 
tament. 5. Aufl. besorgt von J. Well- 
hausen. Berlin, ’86.- 6. Aufl., ’93. 

The two editions are reprints of Bleek’s own 
work, and differ materially from the 4th edi- 
tion (’78). 

Book by Book. London, ’92. 

BrusTon, Cu. Histoire critique de la 
littérature des Hebreux depuis les ori- 
gines jusqu’a la mort d’lsaie. Paris, 
"81. Fr. 6.50. 

CorNILL, H. The Prophets of Israel. 
Popular Sketches from O. T. History. 
Chicago, ’95. $0.50. 

KautTzscH, E. Die Heilige Schrift des 
Alten Testamentes, iibersetzt u. hersg. 
2. berichtigte Ausgabe. Freiburg i. B., 
J. C. B. Mohr, ’96; iv-+ 1012 pp. 
(Text) und xvi-+ 219 pp. (Beilagen) u. 
Karte von Palastina. 


Hosea, Amos, Micah, and Isa. 135 are by H. 
Guthe; Nahum and Isa. 36-39 by E. Kautzsch. 


KEIL, C. F. Lehrbuch der hist.-krit. Ein- 
leitung, etc. 3. Aufl., ’73. 

KOHLER, AuG. Lehrbuch der biblischen 
Geschichte Alten Testamentes. II., 2, 
93. 


Konic, Ep. Einleitung in das Alte Testa- 
ment. Bonn, ’93. 

KUENEN, A. Hist.-kritische Einleitung 
in d. Biicher des Alten Testaments. II. 
Theil. Die prophetischen Biicher. Leip- 
zig, 92. (Important.) 

McCurpy, J. F. History, Prophecy and 
the Monuments. Vols. I. andII. New 
York, ’95~6. 

MULLER, D. H. Die Propheten in ihrer 
urspriinglichen Form, etc. Wien, ’96. 
Reuss, Ep. Gesch. der heiligen Schriften 
Alten Testaments. Braunschweig, ’81. 

(2. Aufl., ’90). 

Das Alte Testament iibersetzt, 
eingeleitet u. erlautert. Braunschweig. 
(7 vols.) Vol. IL., ’92. 

RIEHM, Ep. Einleitung in das Alte 
Testament. Vol. IL. 

SMITH, W. ROBERTSON. The Old Testa- 
ment in the Jewish Church. 81. 
Lect. X.: “The Prophets,” pp. 268-304. 


The Prophets of Israel and their 
Place in History to the close of the 
eighth century. 2d ed., ’95. 

Strack, H. Einleitung in das Alte 
Testament. 4. Aufl..’95. (Very useful 
and concise.) 

WILDEBOER, G. Die Litteratur des Alten 
Testamentes. Gdttingen, ’95. (Im- 
portant.) 
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Wricut, C. H.H. An Introduction to 
the Old Testament; ’91. (Comprehen- 
sive and useful.) 


HISTORY, CHRONOLOGY, ETC. 


Here the works of R. Kittel (translated 
into English and .published by Williams 
& Norgate), B. Stade, H. Winckler, C. F. 
Kent, Vol. 2 (’97); M. Vernes, J. Well- 
hausen, E. Renan (Vols. 2 and 3), and 
Ed. Meyer must be mentioned, as well as 
some works on Chronology, such as: 
ALKER, E. Die Chronologie der Biicher 

der Konige u. Paralipomen6n im Ein- 

klang mit der Chronologie der Aegyp- 
ter, Assyrer, Babylonier, Phénizier, 

Meder und Lyder. °89; (60 pp. 
Curtis, E. L. Old Testament Reckon- 

ing of Regnal Years. /AZ:, XIV., 

125-30. 
KAMPHAUSEN, A. Die Chronologie der 

hebr. K6nige, Bonn, ’83. Also an 

article in ZA 7W., III., 193-202. 
NETELER, B. Zusammenhang der alt- 

testamentlichen Zeitrechnung mit der 

Profangeschichte. Miinster, ’79. 
NIEBUHR, C. Die Chronologie der Ge- 

schichte Israels, Aegyptens, Babylo- 

niens u. Assyriens, von 2000-700 v. Chr. 

Leipzig, ’96; 80 pp. 

Orr, JAMES. Assyrian and Hebrew 
Chronology. PR., ’89. 

SCHRADER, Es. Cuneiform Inscriptions 
and the Old Testament. Translated by 
O. C. Whitehouse. London, Williams 
& Norgate; 2 vols. A third German 
edition is shortly expected. 

WELLHAUSEN, J. Die Zeitrechnung des 
Buches der K6nige seit der Theilung 
des Reiches. Jahrb. f. deutsche Theolo- 
gie, 75s 607-40. 

On Chronology see also KUENEN, Ein- 
leitung, II., 25-6, and literature men- 
tioned there. 


THEOLOGY, MESSIANIC PROPHECY, ETC. 


BORCHERT, V. Die Visionen der Pro- 
pheten. St. u. Xr., 95, 217-51. 

Briccs, C. A. Messianic Prophecy. New 
York, ’86. 

BuppE, K. The Folk-song of Israel in 
the Mouth of the Prophets. Mew 
World, ’93, 28-51. 

DEANE, W. J. The LXX Additions to 
the Hebrew Text. Zx., VIIL, 

139-57. 


DELITZscH, FR. Messianic Prophecies. 
Edinburgh, ’80. 

DILLMANN, A. Alttestamentl. Theologie. 
Leipzig, ’95. (Very good and clear.) 

M. II. 

DuuM, B. Theologie der Propheten. 
(Important.) Cf Smend’s Review 
in St. u. Kr., 76, 599 ff. (see below). 

DUSTERDIECK, F. Grundlehren der alt- 
test. Propheten. Leitschr. f. k. Wiss. u. 
&. Leben, ’88, 571-81. 

Guoac, P. J. The Messianic Prophecies. 
Baird Lectures for ’79. Edinburgh, ’79. 

KIRKPATRICK, A. F. Doctrine of the 
Prophets. London, ’92; xvii + 540 
pp. 5s. 

MAyBauM, S. Die Entwickelung des 
israelitischen Prophetenthums. Berlin, 
83; 8vo. M. 3. 

ORELLI, C. von. Old Testament Proph- 
ecy. Edinburgh, ’92. 

RIEHM, E. Messianic Prophecy: its ori- 
gin, historical character, and relation to 
N. T. fulfilment. Edinburgh, ’76. Sec- 
ond German edition appeared in ’85. 

Alttestamentl. Theologie, ’89. 


SCHULTZ, HERMANN. Old Testament 
Theology. 2 vols. Edinburgh, T. & 
T. Clark, ’92. (A standard work.) 

The latest German edition, published 
after the English translation, contains 
many improvements. 

SELLIN, ERNst. Beitraége zur _ israeli- 
tischen und jiidischen Religionsge- 
schichte, I., ’96. 

SMEND, R. Ueber die von den Propheten 
des 8. Jahrhunderts vorausgesetzte Ent- 
wicklungsstufe der israelitischen Re- 
ligion. St. wu. Kr., 599. 

Lehrbuch der alttestamentlichen 
Religionsgesch. Freiburg u. Leipzig, 
’93. (Excellent.) 

Votck, W. De nonnullis veteris testa- 
menti prophetarum locis ad sacrificia 
spectantibus. Dorpat, ’93; 24 pp. 

Vouz, PauL. Die vorexilische Jahwe- 
prophetie und der Messias in ihrem 
Verhaltniss dargestellt. 
92 pp- 2.80. 

Woops, F. H. Hebrew and 
Modern Criticism. £7., V., VI., VII. 


TEXTUAL CRITICISM. 


FIELD, Fr. Origenis Hexaplorum que 
supersunt. 2 vols. °67-’75. 
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HELPS TO THE STUDY OF THE PROPHETS 


Peres, F. Analekten zur Textkritik 
des Alten Testamentes. Miinchen,’95. 

PREUSCHEN, E. Die Bedeutung von 
im Alten Testament. 
ZATW., XV., 1-75. 

RUBEN, PAUL. Critical Remarks upon 
Some Passages of the Old Testament. 
London, ’96; 4to. 
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SmiItH, W. R. Old Testament Notes. 
Jour. Phil.,’84, 61 ff. 


VALETON, J. J. P., Jk. Das Wort M3 
bei den Propheten und in den Ketu- 
bim. ZATW.,, XIII., 245 ff. 

Am, 1:9. Hos, 2:20; 6:7; 8:1 (on which also 


Oort, h. XXIV. » 488); 10:4; 12:2. Isa. 
28:15, 18; 33: 8, 


Il. THE PROPHECIES OF ISAIAH. 


CONTEMPORANEOUS HISTORY. 


Davis, J. D. The Fourteenth Year of the 
King Hezekiah. P. and R. R., ’90, 
100-5. 

HILDEBRANDT, A. Juda’s Verhiltniss zu 
Assyrien in Jesaja’s Zeit nach Keilin- 
schriften u. jesaianischen Prophetieen. 
Marburg, ’74. 

MarTIN, G. La campagne de Senaché- 
rib en Palestine. Montauban, Granié, 
93; 123 pp. 

Nowack. Bemerkungen iiber das 14. Jahr 
des Hiskia. (Against Kleinert.) 
Kr., ’81, 300-10. 

PERROCHET, A. Le siécle d’Esaie. Rev. 
de théol et de philos., ’84, 321-43. 

RasBoisson, A. La marche de Sinaché- 
rib selon le prophéte Isaie. Rev. Terre 
Sainte, X1., 331-5; 346-9; 365-6. 

SORENSEN, A. Juda u. die assyrische 
Weltmacht. Eine Quellenuntersuchung. 
(On Isa. 22:1-14.) Chemnitz, ’85; 
26 pp., 4to. 

STRACHEY, SIR EDWARD. Jewish His- 
tory and Politics in the Time of Sargon 
and Sennacherib. An inquiry into the 
historical meaning and purpose of the 
Prophecies of Isaiah. 2d ed. London, 
74. 

LIFE OF ISAIAH. 


ARNOLD, MATTHEW. Isaiah of Jerusalem. 
Nineteenth Cent., ’83, 587-603. 

CuEyNE, T.K. “Isaiah” in Encyclop. 
Brit., 9th ed., ’81. 

Brown, FRANCIS. “Isaiah as a Preacher,” 
in “The Prophets of the Christian 
Fi‘s'..’ New York, ’96. $1.25. 

Driv.r, S. R. Isaiah, his Life and 
Times, and the writings which bear 
his name. ‘“ Men of the Bible” series. 
London, ’88. 

“Tsaiah” in his “ Literature of 

the Old Testament,” Chap. III., 194- 

232. New York, ’92, etc. 


- PLumpTRreE, E. H. 


Durr, A. Isaiah a Study for Preachers: 
BS., 270-90. 

Kent, Cu. F. The Social Philosophy of 
Isaiah. BW., April,’93, 248-62. 

KLOSTERMANN. “Jesaja” in Prot. Real- 
encyclop., VI., 585-607. 

KO6sTLIN, Fr. Jesaia- und Jeremia; ihr 
Leben u. Wirken aus ihren Schriften 
dargestellt. Berlin, ’79. 


Le Hir. Les trois grands prophétes, 
Isaie, Jérémie, Ezéchiel; analyses et 
commentaires. Paris, ’77. 


Isaiah: an ideal bi- 
ography. L£xp., 2d ser., V., 23, 81, 187, 
210, 296, 449. 

Sayce, A.H. The Life and Times of 
Isaiah. London, Tract Soc., ’89; ” 
Pp: 

THOMSON, P. The Call and iiieiaiee 
of Isaiah. Zx., 1st ser., VI., 129. 


TEXT EDITIONS AND EMENDATIONS. 


ADO: Liber Jesaiae, edidit S. 
Baer. Praefatus est edendi operis ad- 
jutor Fr. Delitzsch. Leipzig, Tauch- 
nitz, 72. 

BACHMANN, J. Alttest. Untersuchungen, 
I. Berlin, ’94; pp. 49-100 on Isa., 
chaps. I—I5. 

BARTH, J. Beitrage zur Erklirung des 


Jesaia. Karlsruhe and Leipzig, °85; 
28 pp. 
BESREDKA. Isaiah 7:4 read 


RE/., April-June, ’93, 279 f. 
GIESEBRECHT, FR. Beitrage zur Jesaia- 
kritik. Nebst einer Studie iiber pro- 
phetische Schriftstellerei. Géttingen, 
’90; iv 220 pp. M. 5. 
GraETz, H. Emendationes in plerosque, 
S. scr. Vet. libros. Edid. W. Bacher. L., 
1. Breslau, Schles. Verlagsanstalt, ‘923 
iii -++ 60 pp. M. I 
KoHL_er, K. 


Isa. 5:23. Hebraica, 
39-49. 
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KRAETZSCHMAR, R. Jesaia. Unpunktirte 
Ausgabe. Freiburg, Mohr, ’94; iv-++ 
48 pp. M. I. 

LAGARDE, PAUL DE. Semitica, I. Kri- 
tische Anmerkungen zum Buche Isaias. 
Gottingen, °78 (= Abh. d. K. Ges. d. 
Wiss. 2u Gottingen, Bd. 23); pp. 1-32 
on Isa. 1-17; also see Symmicta, L., 
142. 

SCHWALLY, F. Textkritisches. ZA7W., 
XL, 257-8. Isa. 1:13, 14; 14:19, 20. 

Strrack,H.L. Zur Textkritik des Jesaias. 
Leitschr. f. luth. Theol.,’77, 17-52. 


Stuper, G. L. Beitrige zur Textkritik 


des Jesaja. Jahrb. f. protest. Theol.,’77, 
706 ff.; ’81, 160-86. 


INTRODUCTIONS AND TRANSLATIONS. 


BACHMANN, J. Der Prophet Jesaja nach 
der athiop. Bibeliibers. 1. Thl.: D. 
athiop. Text. Berlin, Felber, ’93; viii 
+ 108 pp., 4to. M. 20. 

BLAKE, B. Howto Read Isaiah. 2d ed. 
Edinburgh, ’92 (= Ist ed., 91). 2s. 6d. 

CHEYNE, T. K. The revised version of 
Isaiah. VI, 442; °88, VII., 
279. 


Introduction to the Book of 
Isaiah; with an appendix containing 
the undoubted portions of the two chief 
prophetic writers in a translation. Lon- 
don, 95; xxxix + 448 pp., 8vo. 

Isaiah. Edited by RicHarp G. MouL- 
TON. (Modern Reader’s Bible.) New 
York, The Macmillan Co., ’97; 260 
PP- $0.50. 

RAWLINSON, G. Introduction tothe Book 
of Isaiah. Mon. Jnterpreter, March,’85, 
321-37; April, 401-26. 

ScHOLz, ANTON. Die alexandrinische 
Uebersetzung des Buches Jesaias. 
Wiirzburg, ’80; 47 pp., 8vo. 

ScHULTE, A. Die kopt. Uebersetzung 
der vier grossen Propheten untersucht. 
Miinster i. W., ’92; 91 pp., 8vo. 


COMMENTARIES, 


ANDREAE, H. V. Das Buch Jesaja aus 
dem Grundtext iibersetzt u. erklart. 
Stuttgart, xlvi+ 461 pp. M. 5. 

BERTRAM, R. A. A Homiletical Com- 
mentary on the Prophecies of Isaiah. 
Vol. I. London, ’84; 530 pp. Qs. 

Birks, T. R. Commentary on the Book 
of Isaiah. London, ’71. 


THE BIBLICAL WORLD 


BREDENKAMP, C. J. Der Prophet Jesaja 
erlautert. Erlangen, ’86-7 ; viii +367 
PP- M: 

BUHL, FR. Jesaja oversat og fortolket. 
Kebenhavn, ’94. 

CHEYNE, T. K. The Prophecies of Isaiah. 
A new translation with commentary and 
appendices. 5th ed. revised. 2 vols. in 
one. New York, ’92; xiv-+310-+ xii 
+ 317 pp., 8vo; cloth. 

DELITzscH, Fr. Biblical Commentary 


on the Prophecies of Isaiah. ‘Transl. 
from the 4th Germ. edition. With an 
Introduction by S. R. Driver. 2 vols. 


Edinburgh, ’92; xv-+ 458 + 473 pp. 
8vo. ; cloth. 

DILLMANN, A. Der Prophet Jesaia. 5. 
Aufl., xxix + 544 pp. 
= +. Liefg. of K fass tisches Hand- 
buch 2, Leipeig, Hirsel, "90; 8ro. 

Duum, B. Das Buch Jesaia iibersetzt u. 
erklart. Gottingen, ’92; xxii + 458 
pp- M. 8.20. 

KELLNER, M. L. The Prophecies of 
Isaiah. An outline study of Isaiah’s 
writings, etc. Cambridge, ’95; 36 pp., 
8vo. 

KNABENHAUER, J. Erklirung des Pro- 
pheten Jesaias. Freiburg, ’81; ix + 718 
pp- M. Io. 

Co tarius in Isaiam prophe- 
tam. Regensburg, ’88. M. 18.50. 

MyRBERG, O. F. Profeten Esaias 6fver- 
satt.... Stockholm, ’87 ; 320 pp. 

NAGELSBACH, C. W. E. Der Prophet 
Jesaja...bearbeitet. = Theil 14 des 
-Lange’schen Bibelwerks. Bielefeld, ’77. 
Transl. into Engl. by S. T. Lowrie and 
Dunlop Moore. New York and Edin- 
burgh, ’78. 

NETELER, B. Das Buch Isaias aus d. 
Urtext iibersetzt u. mit Beriicksichti- 
gung seiner Gliederung u. der auf sei- 
nen Inhalt sich beziehenden assyr. In- 
schriften erklart. Miinster, ’76. 


ORELLI, C. von. Die Propheten Jesaja 
und Jeremia ausgelegt. Miinchen und 
Nordlingen, ’87. 2. Aufl.,’91. M. 5.50. 
Transl. in Clark’s For. Theol. Libr., ’89. 
== The Prophecies of Isaiah. 10s. 6d. 


REICH, W. Das Prophetische Schrifttum. 
I. Bd.: Jesaias. Wien, ’92; xii-++ 227 
pp., 8vo. 

RoBINSON, G. Pulpit Commentary: Isa- 
iah. Vols. I. and II. London, ’87. 

21s. 5d. 
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HELPS TO THE STUDY OF THE PROPHETS 


RopwELlL, J. M. The Prophecies of 
Isaiah. Transl. from the Hebrew. ’81; 
174 pp., 8vo. 

Cambridge Bible. Isaiah, chaps. I-39. 
By J. SKINNER. ’97. 4s. 


SmitH, Geo. A. The Book of Isaiah. 
2 vols. London, ’89-’90. (== Expositor’s 
Bible, Old Testament series.) 


VALETON, J, P. Jesaja volgens zijne 


algemeen als echt erkende schriften.. 


Groning, ’71. 

Vor, R. Profeten Esaias’ Bog, udlagt til 
Opbyggelse for Menigheden, 2. Halv- 
del, Kap. 13-27. Keobenhavn, ’81; 158 
pp., 8vo. Kr. 1.65. 

WEBER, FERD. Der Profet Jesaja in Bi- 
belstunden ausgelegt. 2 vols. Nord- 
lingen, ’75-6. 


HIGHER CRITICISM. 


CAVERNO, C. The Isaiah Controversy. 
BS., LII., 347-51. 

CHEYNE, T. K. The Book of Isaiah 
chronologically arranged. An amended 
version, with historical and critical 
introductions and explanatory notes. 
London, ’70. 
= Notes and Criticisms on the Hebrew Text of 
Isaiah, London, ’68, 

The Critical Analysis of the first 

part of Isaiah. /JQR., ’92, 562-70. 

- Problems of the Prophetic Liter- 
ature. I.: Isaiah. xf., Feb., ’95, 81-93. 

Coss, WILLIAM H. The Genuineness of 
Isaiah’s Prophecies. Hebr. Stud., Nov. 
77-81. 

The Integrity of the Book of 
Isaiah. 519 ff. 

CorNILL, C. H. Die Composition des 
Buches Jesaja. ZATW., IV., 83-105. 
Cox, SAM. Isaiah’s Vision. Zxf., II., 

18-26, 81-91, 217-230. 

Davipson, A. B. The Earlier Ideas of 
Isaiah (chaps. 1—6). Zxf., April, ’93, 
241-55. 

Douc.tas, G. C. M. Isaiah One and his 
Book One. London, ’95; 424 pp., 8vo. 

The two Isaiahs, the Real and 
the Imaginary. PR., Oct., ’88, 602-37. 

FEHR, FR. Profeten Jesaja: Ett gam- 
maltestamentligt Utkast. Upsala, ’77. 

KENNEDY, J. A Popular Argument for 
the Unity of Isaiah. London, Clarke, 
91; 196 pp. 2s. 6d. 
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KETELER, B. Die Gliederung des Buches 
Jesajas als Grundlage seiner Erklarung. 
Miinster, ’70. 

MEyER, F. W.C. A Sermon of the Eighth 
Century. O7S¢, April, ’92, 224-7. 


THEOLOGY OF ISAIAH. 


Cox, S. The Hope of Immortality... . 
Isa. 26:19. L£xp., July, 84, 28-53. 
Davipson, A. B. The Theology of Isa- 

iah. £7., April-Oct., ’94. 

Durr, G. Isaiah and Zion.... 
April, ’88, 426-31 ; May, 528-47. 

ELDIN, E. Jesus et le prophéte Esaie 
au point de vue messianique. Diss. 
Paris, ’92; 79 pp. 2 

Gray, G. B. Isaiah’s Anticipations of 
the Future ; some recent theories. Z.x/., 

Nov., ’94, 330-42. 

GuTHE,H. Das Zukunftsbild des Jesaia. 
Leipzig, ’85; ii+ 49 pp. M. 1.20. 

HACKMANN, A. Die Zukunftserwartung 
des Jesaia. Gottingen, ’93; iv-+ 174 
pp- + 4.40. 
Also, “Erklérung,” ZA7TW., XIII 
160. 

IMHAEUSER, H. Die alttestamentl. Mes- 
siaserwartg. u. ihre neutest. Erfiillung. 
I. Gym. Progr. Traibach, ’92; 24 
Pp-, 4to. 

LiesicH. Die Bilder des géttlichen 
Strafgerichts im Jesaja-Buche, 1-39 : 38. 
Gym. Progr. Oe6els, ’92; 35 pp., 4to. 

Logs, J. La littérature des pauvres dans 
la Bible. RZ/., Oct.-Dec., ’91, 161-93. 

MARTIN-DupontT, P. Essai sur l’en- 
seignement religieux d’Isaie. Diss. 
Montauban, ’90; 62 pp. 

ScHEDD, W. A. The Relation of the 
Messianic Teaching of Isaiah to Con- 
temporary Events. P. and R. Oct., 
04, 575-91. 

SCHENZ, W. Die priesterl. Thitigkeit 
des Messias nach... Jesaias. Regens- 
burg, Verlagsanstalt, ’92; 155 pp. 

M. 1.50. 


AR., 


INTERPRETATION OF CHAPTERS, SEC- 
TIONS, AND VERSES, 


BAUDISSIN, W. Zur Erklirung des 
Buches Jesaja, Cap. 15 u. 16. S¢. w. 
Kr., ’88, 509-21. 

BEECHER, W. J. The Prophecy of the 
Virgin-Mother. April, ’89, 354-9. 

BerTIE, S. J. Isa. ix:5: Everlasting 
Father. £7., Aug., 509-11. 
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BEvAN, A. The Sign Given to King 
Ahaz (Isa. 7:10-17). /JQR., Oct., ’93, 
220-2. 

BINNEY, JOHN. The Colophon at Isa. 
38:8 in the Peshitta Version. /AZ., 
XIV., 92-5. 

Bircu, W. F. The Waters of Siloah 
.... Isa. 8:6. Palest. Explor. Fund, 
Jan., 35-8. 

Sennacherib’s Catastrophe at 
Nob. Jbid., Oct., ’91, 314-8. 

BREDENKAMP, C. J. Vaticinium quod de 
Immanuele edidit Jesaias, chap. 7: 1— 
9:6 explicavit. Erlangen, ’80; 39 pp., 
8vo. 


Die Immanuel-Weissagung. 
Zeitschr. f. Kirchl. Wiss. u. Kirchl. 
Leben, ’83, 621-32. 

Brown, C. R. Exegesis of Isa. 7: 10-17. 
JBL., 1X., 118-27. 

Brown, Francis. The Date of Isa., 
chap. 12. Jbzd., IX., 128-31. 

Buppeg, K. Uber das 7. Cap. d. Buches 
Jesaja. “Etudes archéologiques .. . 
dediées 4 M. le Dr. C. Leemans.” Lei- 
den, ’85, 121-6. 

BuHL, Fr. Isa. 21:6-10. ZA7TW.,VIIL., 
157-64. 

Postscript of B. STADE, zéid., 165-8. 

CaspaRI, C. P. Spaadommen i Mich. 
4:1-5 og Jes. 2:2-4 populert udlagt. 
Theol. Tidsskr., X., 347-78, 490-504. 

CHAMBERS, T. W. The Everlasting 
Father. Isa. 9:16. /&Z., ’81, 169-71. 

CHEYNE, T. K. The Use of Mythic 
Phrases by the Old Testament Writers. 
Isa. 29:1, 2; 33:7; 14:12,13. Zxp., 
Jan., ’88, 20 ff. 

Isa. 19:18; 52:15; 65:15. Jbid., 

May, ’9I, 400; June, 470; Aug., 158-60. 

Note on Prof. Graetz’s Article on 

Isa. 34 and 45. /JOQR., Jafi., ’92, 332. 

The Nineteenth Chapter of Isaiah. 

ZATW., XIIL, 125-8. 

Notes on Obscure Passages in 
the Prophets. Zxf., Jan., ’97, 41-51. 
On Isa. 9:19 (Hebr. 18); 10: 4. 

Coss, W. H. An Examination of Isa. 
13. BS.,’92, 471-95. 

—— An Examination of Isa. 12. 
JBL., X., 131-43. 

The Ode in Isa. 14. Jbid., XV., 
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THE FORESHADOWINGS OF THE CHRIST. VII. 


By GEORGE 8S. GOODSPEED, 
The University of Chicago. 

Hopes of the exiles realized and disappointed in the return.— Building 
of the temple.—The Messianic King.—Prophetic visions of the divine advent. 
—The overthrow of kingdoms.—Hope undying though cast down.—Con- 
clusion ; foreshadowings as a whole.—The method justified —The picture 
sketched.—Was it all a “ splendid failure” ?—The real significance. 


VIII. FORESHADOWINGS FROM POST-EXILIC TIMES. 


1. Hopes realized and disappointed.—The time of blessing of which 
all prophets had testified was now come. The period of distress, of 
suffering, and of punishment through which the sinful nation must 
pass had been accomplished, and the redeemed people could now 
expect the fulfilment of that which had been promised them. 

a. The first element of the programme was realized when the 
Babylonian Empire was overthrown by Cyrus the Persian in 538, and the 
exiles were permitted by the decree of the conqueror to re¢urn to their 
old home. A party of about fifty thousand set forth and accomplished 
the journey successfully. This was of course only a part of the exiles 
in the east, but it consisted naturally of those who were both 
supremely interested and least encumbered with material hindrances. 
A very significant number of them were priests. It was no doubt 
expected that others would follow as rapidly as circumstances would 
permit. The first acts of the newly arrived company were performed 
with alacrity and with zeal. Preparations were made for the building 
of the temple, the altar was set up, and worship established, and the 
beginnings of settlement were made. 

But at this point the fulfilment of the prophetic anticipations 
seemed to halt. The country was desolate, the city in ruins. The 
expected fertility of the land must needs be a matter of slow growth. 
Houses must be built, homes made, and the comparatively small 
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number of available workers made progress difficult. The years of 
devastating war conducted by the great armies of the east, or the 
marauding bands of the petty nations adjacent, had reduced the avail- 
able resources of the land to their lowest state. No miraculous out- 
pouring of fertility, no divine manifestations of recuperative forces, 
gladdened and encouraged their hearts. The fulfilment fell far short 
of the anticipation. 

4. The one great aim and hope of the exiles in returning to their 
native land was to restore their nationality and to revive their wor- 
ship. The central element in the latter expectation was the duilding 
of the temple. It was understood that they who had returned were to 
set about this work at once, but the very things in which they were 
disappointed with respect to the restoration on its material side hin- 
dered the fulfilment of their plans in this respect. They must have 
houses to shelter them, food to keep them alive. These were not easy 
to obtain, and so the higher and more ideal element in their expecta- 
tion faded away. The temple was not built, and that which was to 
accompany and follow its erection did not appear. 

Under the inspiration of two prophets, Haggai and Zechariah, the 
returned exiles did set about building the temple in the year 520. The 
enterprise was favored by the Persian king Darius, who provided 
materials and money, and it was completed in 516. So in this respect, 
at least, the hopes of the fathers had been fulfilled, even though the 
temple thus erected was less splendid than that of Solomon, and the 
means of carrying on the worship properly must be provided by the 
Persian government. : 

c. A third almost equally essential element in the programme of 
the return and the reéstablishment of the worship was the revival of 
the xational life, the seating of the son of David upon the throne, the 
recovery of independence, and the glorification of Israel among the 
nations. It was this, perhaps, which was dearer to the hearts of the 
prophets than anything else. A son of David did, indeed, lead the 
exiles back, and as. governor under the Persians he managed the affairs 
of the community. But there were no signs of any larger future until 
the occasion came which stirred the prophets to call upon the people 
to build the temple. Then, indeed, they believed the hour was arrived 
for the son of David to receive his right, and they declared, in state- 
ments which were sufficiently clear to those who lived in hope, that 
the prince would take the crown and the kingdoms of the world yield 
to him. But such was not to be the case. The Persian Empire with- 
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stood all shocks, and the organization established by Darius made it 
firmer than ever. In the new arrangements made by him the prince 
of David’s line passed out of sight. A Persian governor took his place 
at the head of the community, and the national independence was 
spoken of no more. 

It is this appalling difference between the confident expectations 
as to the post-exilic age and its actual circumstances and events that 
makes this period the most dreary of all the epochs of the people’s life. 
This may also account, at least in part, for the few memorials that have 
come down to us in most unsatisfactory form from this period. Never- 
theless it was an age of the utmost significance, equal in this respect, 
if not superior, to the exile period, because the adjustment of the 
people to this new condition of things, their solution of the riddle of 
their future, was accomplished in so marvelous a way and had so 
important an influence upon the future. 

2. Upon the critical events of this period of the post-exilic age light 
is thrown only at intervals. Besides what is told us about the return, 
the narrative of which, indeed, in Ezra, chaps. 1—3, comes from a very 
late date, there are three epochs concerning which something more 
than inference and general knowledge is possible. These are the work 
of Haggai and Zechariah, the prophetic activity of Malachi, and the 
times of Ezra and Nehemiah. 

a. Haggai and Zechariah—The moment in the history of the 
Persian Empire taken by these prophets to stir up the Jews to their 
duty was a most critical one. Cambyses had died on his return march 
from Egypt. A usurper, pretending to be a brother of Cambyses, had 
seized the Persian throne. Darius, a distant relative of the royal 
house, by the aid of devoted nobles, had succeeded in reaching the 
castle in which the usurper was holding court and had slain him. 
Darius was thereupon proclaimed king, but his accession was the 
signal for a tremendous convulsion in the empire, province after prov- 
ince revolting. It was necessary for him in the first two or three 
years of his reign to engage in what was practically a struggle for the 
unity of the empire (B. C. 521-519). Babylon twice revolted. The 
west seems to have remained faithful, or at least indifferent, but the 
news of the great eastern commotions produced its effect there. It 
was a world-crisis such as would have stirred Amos or Isaiah, and it 
did rouse into religious enthusiasm two of the religious leaders, proph- 
ets of Judah. All of Haggai’s sermons were preached in 520, from 
the sixth to the ninth month, and in the same year, in the eighth 
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month, Zechariah’s voice was heard. They called upon the people to 
begin at once upon the temple, with the assurance that Jehovah was 
with them. Only thus could the divine promises be fulfilled which the 
prophets of old had uttered. These prophecies involved the restitu- 
tion of the old independence and glory of the nation, as well as the 
reéstablishment of the temple service. The beginning of the fulfil- 
ment of all this Haggai and Zechariah saw in the commotions of the 
great empire of Persia. These world-shakings would only fill the 
temple with the desirable things of the nations. Zerubbabel, the 
Davidic prince, was to be preserved, exalted, crowned. In the general 
breaking up of the empire these prophets saw the assurance that 
Jehovah was taking the initiative, and that the people must do their 
part if the programme was to be cargied out in full. 

In the midst of the renewal of energy secured by their prophetic 
exhortations the satrap of Syria appeared at Jerusalem to investigate 
the new movement. He would naturally ask himself whether this 
meant the beginning of rebellion in the west, and, while he did not 
forbid the continuance of the work when the Jews gave their authority 
for carrying it on, he yet sent a message to Darius inquiring as to the 
authenticity of the Jewish claim of permission from Cyrus, and also as 
to whether it was advisable to permit further activity in this line. 
There is a story in one of the apocryphal books that Zerubbabel was 
at the court of Darius at this time and pleaded the Jewish cause. He 
seems to have remained there. At any rate it is remarkable that noth- 
ing more is heard of him. In Zechariah’s series of visions found in 
Zech. 1:7——6:15, announced to the people while the temple was 
building, and possibly in the interval of the waiting for the answer 
from Darius, while it is promised that Zerubbabel shall finish the 
temple, the crowns are placed, not upon his head, but upon that of 
Joshua, the high priest, with the strange saying that between him and 
the occupant of the throne there shall be peace. Whatever may be the 
explanation of details the whole situation points to the expectation of 
both prophets that Zerubbabel is to be the king of the new state about 
to come into being. This, however, as has been remarked, did not 
come to pass. The Persian Empire remained intact, and, under the 
organization of Darius, stronger than ever. The temple, to be sure, 
was completed in 516, and with its completion darkness settled down 
upon the life at Jerusalem. ; 

6. Malachi.—We have from the hand of the prophet who calls 
himself Malachi a prophecy which suggests a critical. moment in the 
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history of the community, and also illustrates the manner of life at 
Jerusalem. Skepticism and indifference were at work within. The 
offerings for the temple were grudgingly given and imperfect in 
quality. The leaders of the people had begun to cultivate alliances 
with non-Jewish families about them, even divorcing their own wives 
for this purpose. Against all these the prophet raises his voice in 
denunciation, announcing the certainty and immediateness of divine 
judgment. We are told, also, in a bit of narrative, that there was a 
genuine revival among the faithful, perhaps as a result of the work of 
the prophet. 

It is a suggestive conjecture which places the time and work of 
Malachi in connection with Ezra 4:6. The reins had fallen from the 
hand of Darius, and the youthful Xerxes had just come to the throne. 
Egypt was in revolt, and the provinces were naturally ready to break 
away. Such a time as this would be particularly stimulating for the 
community at Jerusalem, and suitable for a prophet to appear in 
denunciation and exhortation. The reformation thus begun by 
Malachi may have led to an attempt to build the wall of Jerusalem 
a thing which was the occasion of the accusation lodged with Xerxes 
who seems promptly to have stopped all proceedings of that sort. 
And thus the work of Malachi seemed in vain. 

c. Esra and Nehemiah—Malachi had spoken of a messenger, 
another Elijah, who was to come. Such an one did appear when Ezra 
came to Jerusalem in 458 with the law of Jehovah in his hand, by 
virtue of the authority of King Artaxerxes, to impose it upon the 
community at Jerusalem. The story of the beginning of his work is 
given us in his own words in the Book of Ezra, chaps. 7—9. The 
account of how he freed the community from the curse of the mixed 
marriages is told in the tenth chapter. While we hear nothing more 
directly of him and his work until much later, we are probably justi- 
fied in placing in the interval that attempt to build the wall which is 
described in Ezra 4: 8-23. Ezra, too, found it impossible to realize 
his plans and carry out the law unless the city was protected from 
outsiders by a wall. But Artaxerxes would not permit this extension 
of privileges, and doubtless Ezra’s work for the time was intermitted. 
It was, however, later brought to a splendid conclusion when Nehemiah 
came in 445 from the east with the king’s express permission to build 
the walls and with grants of aid with which to do it. The enterprise 
was carried through, and in- 445-4 the community as a body entered 
into covenant to obey the law of Jehovah which Ezra had brought. 
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This was the birthday of Judaism. It meant for the people the 
opportunity and the obligation to carry out the will of Jehovah regard- 
ing his own proper worship and regarding the life of the community 
as regulated by him. Now, as never before, did Judah know how to 
be holy, and now, as never before, did it undertake to realize that 
holiness. Prophets had called upon the people to obey Jehovah, to 
practice righteousness, to depart from sin: but now they had before 
them, as never previously, plain and clear directions from Jehovah 
himself as to what his will was, in what righteousness consisted, how 
they might definitely fulfil his commands. It was a wonderful trans- 
formation of the religion of Jehovah forced upon the people by its 
situation, illustrating the marvelous vitality of those fundamental reli- 
gious truths which, impressed upon Israel’s life from the beginning, 
could reappear in this new and strange guise to run a long and 
splendid course. 

3. The foreshadowings of this period.—It is of course in one sense 
fulfilment and not foreshadowing that we should expect in this age. 
But the slow course of the fulfilment during its earlier years stirred 
prophets to new promises and expectations. And when the fulfil- 
ment came, it was so far short of what was expected, and was wanting 
in so many particulars, that there was still room for hope. 

a. Through the prophetic writings of the age runs a strong expecta- 
tion of the advent of Jehovah. The second Isaiah had described his 
triumphal advance to lead the exiles home, and to take up his abode 
upon his holy hill. But the temple was not built, and it remained for 
the prophetic voices of Haggai and Zechariah to declare that if only 
the people will build the temple Jehovah will come to dwell therein ; 
that, indeed, he was already with them in their efforts; that the temple 
would be more glorious now than ever before; and that from it 
Jehovah would send forth peace (Haggai 1:13; 2:6-9; Zech. 2:5, 
12). Both prophets promise in connection with his advent the pros- 
perity of the land. Jerusalem shall grow so great that any walls 
which might be built would be too narrow, since the dispersed of 
Israel in other lands are to flock home, and the wealth of foreign 
peoples is to flow into the land (Haggai 2:7; Zech. 2:1-5; 1:17; 
8:1-8, 12, 20-23. 

These expectations are echoed in a series of wonderful psalms 
which have been assigned to the period of the completion of the 
temple. They are the response to the voice of the prophet. Jehovah’s 
world-wide sovereignty is proclaimed. He is God of Israel, he rules 
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upon Zion over man and nature. His rule is one of justice and 
equity: He loves righteousness and will see it prevail. The righteous, 
therefore, are objects of his special care. He saves and glorifies them. 
“Let him, then, be worshiped by us, for he is our God. Let us be 
glad before him, for all things make for our salvation.” (Pss. 93—100.) 

4. This age looks forward to @ great change which is to precede 
Jehovah’s advent. Such critical epochs of overthrow are, indeed, part 
of the prophetic expectation in all periods. Punishment is to fall 
upon the earth, including Israel and Judah, before the latter days come, 
—is the announcement of Amos. The Assyrian is to be utterly 
destroyed before Jerusalem is glorified,—is the expectation of Isaiah. 
But now it is not so much a particular people whose fate is to ‘be 
decided before the glory of Jehovah is revealed. The vision of this 
age is extended. Only a world-catastrophe involving peoples not 
immediately concerned with Israel can satisfy its outlook. Ezekiel 
had some such thought as this in mind when he brought up King Gog 
with his hosts to be annihilated before Jerusalem. Judah in Babylon 
was rather a passive spectator of the contest of the nations which was 
to free her from captivity. So, in this age, we have the pictures of 
universal war from Zechariah and the convulsions of contending king- 
doms described by Haggai, all of which are to usher in the era of 
Jerusalem’s glory, the age of peace. These general and vague antici- 
pations are usually called “apocalyptic,” and they are the beginning 
of a long series of such forms of predictive utterance. A much later 
and more highly colored vision of this sort is given in Zechariah, 
chaps. 12—14. 

c. The old hope of the revival of the ancient institutions of Israel 
is felt in this last age. How the two prophets, Haggai and Zechariah, 
looked forward to the crowning of Zerubbabel as the messiah of 
Jehovah, the king of the new nation! He is the one whom Jehovah 
regards with intense solicitude, who is his signet ring, who is the 
“branch” of the Davidic house upon whom the hopes of all depend 
(Haggai 2:23: Zech. 3:8,12). The prophet, too, reappears. He is to 
be the “messenger,” in Malachi’s words, who will prepare the way for 
the coming of Jehovah. A second Elijah will come to bring about a 
great revival and reconciliation between God’s people, and thus usher 
in the era of blessing (Mal. 3:1; 4:5). The same prophet who 
desired the king saw also a great place for the priest. In the day of 
the revived kingdom the priest was to be an ally and helper of the 
monarchy (Zech. 3:7, 8; 6:12, 13). 
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@. In looking back over the foreshadowings of this age, what 
strikes one forcibly is not so much the scantiness of the material or 
the comparative narrowness of the outlook, but rather the persistence of 
hope for the future which was able to outlive the great disappointments 
of the return. In the midst of discouragements Judah persevered in 
hoping for the coming of Jehovah and the realizing of the promises of 
the past. The prophetic vision in one sense took a larger sweep 
than ever before, and if a tinge of severity, indiscriminate in its 
application, is discernible in the apocalyptic utterances (e. g., Zech. 
14:12), it is also true that with the concentration of their life upon 
the fulfilment of the law the faithful grew more and more certain 
that the blessings promised by Jehovah would be secured by the com- 
munity. 


IX. THE FORESHADOWINGS AS A WHOLE. 


At the conclusion of these papers it may be profitable to consider 
some more general points which concern no one period and its ideas, 
but need for their background the entire body of Old Testament 
Messianic teachings. 

I. The task which was set forth at the beginning may be recalled. 
It was the study of the foreshadowings in the Old Testament from a 
particular point of view, the selection of one out of several methods 
of studying the subject. The method selected was the historical one, 
that is, the study of these teachings as they were connected with, and 
sprang out of, historical events in which the seers took part or in view 
of which they spoke. This choice necessarily, involved limitation of 
the field. Some who have read these papers may have felt disap- 
pointed that some considerations which were legitimate and germane 
to the study of Messianic prophecy did not appear, and that emphasis 
was laid too strongly upon certain other aspects of the subject. Per- 
haps such students need to be reminded of the definite lines which 
our study has laid down for itself. Their objections in this light may 
lose their force. 

A final word may be said in justification of the choice of the 
method. It has been amply demonstrated that Messianic prophecy is 
historical in its development. It has been shown how each age had 
its outlook, each prophet or singer had his background, how this out- 
look in every case was conditioned by the historical forces and ele- 
ments of the age, how the background of the speaker determined the 
direction, the emphasis, and the form of his thought. Isaiah foresaw 
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as he did because he lived in the Assyrian period; Jeremiah looked 
forward to a future enlivened by his own experience and observation ; 
Zechariah painted his brilliant pictures With colors of the Persian age ; 
and all of these men in these messages sought to encourage, warn, 
and stimulate the people of their own day. 

II. It may again be remarked that, while a limitation was thus set 
upon our studies in one direction, in another respect the subject was 
extended far beyond what is ordinarily included under the term 
“‘Foreshadowings” of the Christ, or “Messianic Prophecy.” Every- 
thing connected with the future, with the kingdom of God to come, 
in all its aspects has been regarded as coming within the scope of 
this study. And in this broad view, how many have been the various 
elements contributing to this larger picture! Shall we recall 
them ? 

The most general conception of man in his ideal character and 
nature as created and inspired of God, ruler of creation, a little 
lower than the divine beings, under immediate divine protection, 
dwelling in Jehovah’s presence (Psalm 91), sitting at his right hand; 
and, when fallen from his high estate and doomed to suffer, enliv- 
ened and encouraged by the promise of redemption to be wrought 
out through his own seed, under the gracious forgiving mercy of God 
—such is one great panel in this picture. Then come all those 
details which have for their inspiration the zasion and its career; the 
fruitful land in which it is to dwell, the gift of Jehovah; the nation, 
his “‘son;” the people of Jehovah, a chosen means of universal bless- 
ing to mankind, the messenger of the true God to the world, the 
center of light, whither the nations shall come up, from which peace 
shall be proclaimed in all the earth; a conquering people, ruling the 
world, and, if faithless and punished, yet in its suffering repentant, 
and in its repentance suffering on behalf of those who sin, still the 
object of the Father’s love, punished because loved, and then finally 
restored to its land, and realizing to the full its unity with Jehovah, 
its world-wide mission of salvation. And then, again, the drawing 
out of the various é#stitutions of this national life in their promise and 
potency, the priest as a permanent source of blessing, the mediator of 
divine mercy; the prophet speaking face to face with Jehovah; the 
king of the line of David ever abiding upon the throne, the leader of 
the victorious nation, the judge among the contending forces of earth, 
the intimate companion of Jehovah, yea, his son, behind whom he~ 
stands in all the infinite might of his majesty. Such is a hasty sketch 
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of some of the details in the almost infinitely varied and shifting 
scenes of the prophetic outlook. 

III. The student of these Foreshadowings who approaches them 
from the historic point of view must be prepared to meet the question 
which here, more than in other modes of approaching and considering 
the subject, forces itself upon his attention, viz., Is not all that has 
been thus gathered together and presented in its historical devel- 
opment only a series of splendid failures to grasp reality? We have 
seen from age to age prophetic anticipations gleam and glow, only to 
fade away and disappear ; and the particular historic situation in each 
case which has determined the prophet’s words only makes more clear 
the failure in realization. What shall be said to this? Why is there 
more in all this study than the testimony of failure ? 

a. No one can fail to have observed from the background of the 
historic situation in each instance what might be called the large lan- 
guage of the speaker. The dress has been too ample for that which 
it clothed. These seers used words of wide import, which are not to 
be limited in concrete and immediate fulfilment. The very amplitude 
of their vocabulary, the brilliancy of their idealized situation, testify 
in themselves to the impossibility of adequate fulfilment in the condi- 
tions of their origin. 

6. The general unity of the conception in the midst of the bewil- 
dering variety of details must be considered. Wide stretches of time, 
marvelously varied conditions of life, different classes and conditions 
of men—from all this there comes out a philosophy of history and 
life, a view of the ideal conditions and relations of humanity, of the 
character and purposes of Deity and his relations to men, which is of 
one general type, and a type which, it may be added, is the highest 
presented by any nation of antiquity. 

c. What lies behind the two considerations already advanced is that 
all these expectations, these interpretations of the past and foreshad- 
owings of the future, are infused with a spiritual element which is, after 
all, the essential thing in them, and which gives them their permanent 
significance. These seers felt within them the stirrings of that larger 
soul, their imaginations were quickened by supreme ideals, and hence 
they wrote so broadly and moved unconsciously toward a common goal. 

d. The fact that this hope did persist from age to age in spite of 
disappointment, that the series of “splendid failures” was continued 
steadily, fearlessly, triumphantly, is testimony to the fact that they 
were not failures. 
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e. The testimony of the New Testament as to the reality and per- 
manence of the Messianic outlook of the Old Testament is unspeak- 
ably important, since it is the testimony of those who lived in, and 
were a part of, the world’s greatest spiritual movement. They shared 
its insight, breathed its inspiration, and were thus able, as were no 
others before them, to behold the reality and the triumph of these 
their predecessors in the vision of that which isto come. Their forms 
of expression and their methods of grasping the large and rich ideal 
of the Old Testament may have been of their own times, imperfect, 
human, but this does not affect their verdict as to its essential char- 
acter. 

IV. From this point of view, finally, we may be able to determine 
the importance of the Foreshadowings of Christ, Messianic prophecy, 
in the history of the Jewish and Christian religion. It is not some- 
thing tacked on, a kind of anomalous excrescence which is appended 
to the Old Testament religion, external to it, for the purpose of prov- 
ing the divinity of Christ and the permanent and essential truth of 
the Christian religion. If it is only this, it is nothing. For, when 
looked at from this point of view alone and studied with this purpose, 
its contributions are meager and ambiguous. No, it is the very essence 
and life of the Old Testament Book. It is the vital breath, the ideal 
inspiration of the Old Testament life. It makes the Old Testament a 
book of permanent comfort, as it made the Old Testament religion 
a religion of hope, of high expectations, of divine trust and inspi- 
ration. It links Old and New Testament together in an indissol- 
uble unity, not so much because the one is preparation and the 
other fulfilment, but because the same spirit pervades both, the spirit 
of aspiration and trust. The New Testament from the vantage ground 
of the Saviour’s advent looks forward with clearer vision and more 
assured hope to the larger realizations whose foreshadowings Old and 
New Testaments alike record. Both meet in the higher Messianic 
expectation of the kingdom of God, which is the kingdom of the 
Christ —still only foreshadowed. 
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The Council of Sedenty. 


The Maine Ministers’ Institute, meeting August 30 to September 
7, at Cobb Divinity School, Lewiston, Maine, has affiliated itself with 
the American Institute. It announces a full programme of twenty- 
five lectures under twelve instructors. 

The Nebraska Chautauqua Assembly at Crete, Neb., has again 
placed its biblical instruction under the Institute. The work will be 
conducted by Professor W. D. Mackenzie, of the Chicago Theological 
Seminary. His subject will be The Consciousness of Jesus and The 
Consciousness of his Apostles. 

At the Lakeside Assembly Professor Sylvester Burnham, of Colgate 
University, will give instruction in Hebrew and the English Bible. 

A new school will be organized under Dr. H. L. Willett, of The 
University of Chicago, at the Bethany Park Assembly, Bethany Park, 
Ind., August 2-7. He will give six lectures upon The Beginnings of 
Christianity. 

A total number of twelve schools will be held under the direction 
of the Institute. A full announcement of these will be found in the 
advertising pages of this periodical. 

A summer school of theology is announced in connection with the 
seminaries at San Anselmo and Oakland, Cal. Although the school 
is not under the auspices of the Institute, Professor R. R. Lloyd, 
a member of the Council of Seventy, will give lectures. Other 
instructors are Professors H. C. Minton, D.D.; George Movar, D.D.; 
W. H. Landon, D.D.; J. H. Kerr, D.D.; F. H. Foster, D.D.; T. F. 
Day, D.D.; W. W. Lovejoy, D.D.; C. G. Buck. The New Testament 
subjects are: The Second Coming as taught by Jesus in the Synoptic 
Gospels ; The Genuineness and Canonicity of Second Peter; Peter in 
the Gospels and in the Acts; The Pauline Epistles— General Intro- 
duction; The Apology of Jesus. Old Testament subjects: The Laws 
of Prophetic Utterance; The Rise of Written Prophecy. General 
themes: Christianity and Mr. Spencer’s Philosophy; Comparative 
Religion and the Christian Doctrine of the Scriptures; The Imagina- 
tion and its Cultivation ; Ritschl ; Textualism; Hints on Reading and 
Preaching ; Voice and Articulation. 
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The return from India of Rev. John Henry Barrows, a member of 
the General Chamber, will be of interest to all members of the Council. 
A full notice of his work in Asia appeared in the May number of the 
WorRLD. 


The Minneapolis Local Board of the Institute announces three 
lectures by Bishop John H. Vincent, July 13 and 14, on The Bible 
and How to Study and to Teach it. 

With the month of June the two popular Institute courses of read- 
ing and study for 1896-7 close. In the Outline Study Course a larger 
enrollment than in any previous year has been made. In this course 
three months have been devoted to the study of Job, two months to 
Proverbs, one month to the Song of Sortgs and Ecclesiastes, and the 
remaining three months to introduction and summarizing. A fair 
number have also pursued the reading course which took up The 
Foreshadowings of the Christ in Old Testament History and 
Prophecy. 

In 1897-8 (October 1897 to June 1898) both courses will return to 
The Life of the Christ. Some changes in the required books upon the 
reading course have been made, and the course will be brought up to 
date in every way. The following are the required books for the 


1. Introductory Essays, : * $1.00 
2. Harmony of the Gospels, Stevens and Burton, - 
3. The Life and Times of Jesus the Christ, Edersheim, 2 vols., 1.60 
4. With Open Face, Bruce, - - : . - - 1.20 
5. THE Wor tp (July 1897-8), - 1.50° 


The annual fee for each of these courses is 50 cents. A special 
_ arrangement is made for ministers who wish to distribute announce- 
ments among the members of their congregations and to speak of the 
matter from their pulpits. 

In the Outline Study Course the work will be based upon the His- 
torical Outline from Stevens and Burton’s Harmony of the Gospels. 
The material will be assigned for daily study by the Direction Sheets 
as usual and the monthly questions will be provided. Club pro- 
grammes for each month will also be furnished. 

This plan of study now receives the endorsement of practically all 
the great religious societies. With so popular a subject many thou- 
sands will in all probability avail themselves of the work. 


*Special price to members of the Guild. 
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Spnopses of Important Articles. 


THE MEANING OF THE PHRASE Tod Kéopov (THE ELEMENTS 
OF THE WORLD) IN GAL. 4:3 AND COL. 2:8. By Proressor E. Y. 
Hincks, D.D. Journal of Biblical Literature, Vol. XV, 1896. 

The nouns that occur in this phrase are used in Greek sometimes 
with an ethical and sometimes with a physical sense, and from the 
earliest times commentators have differed as to which force the apostle 
intended each of them to bear in these passages. Clement of Alexan- 
dria held that the ethical meaning was to be understood. Chrysos- 
tom; on the other hand, thought that “elements of nature,” z. ¢., sun and 
moon as determining days and seasons, were meant; and a number of 
eminent Fathers held a similar view. Lightfoot, although himself main- 
taining the ethical sense, regarded the trend of patristic interpreta- 
tion as against this view, and sought to explain their support of the 
physical sense as due perhaps to the influence of a passage in the 
Predicatio Petri; but this explanation is open to several serious objec- 
tions. Other modern scholars who give the phrase the ethical mean- 
ing are De Wette, Meyer, B. Weiss, Schaubach, Ellicott, and Sanday, 
while Neander, Schneckenburger, Klépper, Weizsacker, Lipsius, Spitta, 
Hilgenfeld, and Ritschl prefer the physical meaning. Some of the 
latter group, however, hold, with Everling, that the spirits of the stars 
or elements are meant, rather than the.elements themselves. 

If we attempt to determine the meaning of the phrase in the light 
of these various suggestions and of recent discussion, we observe, first, 
that the phrase “the elements of the world” presents no difficulty, if 
“elements” be taken in the physical sense. The Book of Wisdom, 
traces of the influence of which have been found in Romans, in one 
passage uses “elements” (orocxeia) and “world” (xéopov) in close con- 
nection, and with the physical meaning; a fact which shows that the 
physical sense of the phrase was at least easily possible for Paul. In 
case “elements” be given the ethical sense, however, we are at once 
at a loss whether to give “‘world” the physical sense, with Lightfoot, 
who interprets: the rudiments of religion given by the physical world ; 
or the ethical sense, with Meyer, who interprets: the elementary reli- 
gious truths which belong to mankind in general. One difficulty with 
both these is that they go beyond even the ethical meaning of “‘ele- 
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ments” (oroxeia), putting into the word a meaning it cannot be 
shown to possess; while if the term be given only its legitimate ethical 
force, the phrase becomes obscure or positively unintelligible. These 
difficulties throw us back upon the physical sense of the phrase as the 
most natural and intelligible, as far as the phrase itself is concerned. 

We consider, second, whether the context supports this sense. In 
the fourth chapter of Galatians Paul seems by “elements” to refer to 
days, months, and seasons. As the religious observance of these would 
make the order of nature the determining factor in the religious life, 
“elements” seems to be used here in its physical sense. Similarly in 
Colossians the reference is to the perishable things of earth, the phys- 
ical sense being suggested. We conclude, then, that in both epistles 
the phrase has the physical meaning. But “elements” in the physical 
sense has two meanings, and we must consider in the third place 
whether the word is here to bear the more general meaning, “ele- 
ments,” or the special meaning, “heavenly bodies.” The latter would 
require that “world” be understocd as meaning “universe.” But the 
antithesis in Col. 2: 20 makes decisively against this interpretation of 
the word as used in Paul’s. phrase. We may therefore set aside this 
interpretation, so popular with the Fathers, and understand “elements”’ 
in the general physical sense. 

We must consider in the fourth place the suggestion of Klépper, 
Spitta, Everling, and Lipsius that Paul, in Gal. 4: 8, 9, identifies the 
“elements” with the heathen deities, to whom the Galatians had for- 
merly been subject, and to whom they now wish again to be in subjec- 
tion. That these heathen gods had real existence to Paul is clear from 
his words in r Cor. 10:19, where he speaks of them as “demons” 
(Sapovia). That he meant these heathen deities when he used “ele- 
ments” (orotxeia) in verse g seems clear from the clause immediately 
following, “‘whereunto ye desire to be in bondage over again,” when 
this clause is given its natural and obvious meaning. There is nothing 
in Paul’s theology that would conflict with this view that the elemental 
forces of the world are spirits ; on the other hand many points in the 
epistles corroborate it; while it is in entire accord with the apostle’s 
conception of nature. 


Professor Hincks’ article is discriminating and suggestive, if not at all points 
convincing. One wishes that the author had indicated how verse 10 of Galatians 4 
would articulate with verses 8 and 9 as finally interpreted, and just how this reference 
to an apprehended relapse into heathenism relates itself to the anti-Judaistic tone of 
the general context. E. i G. 
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and Gorkers. 


ProressoR Moutton’s Modern Reader's Bible has already reached 
the Books of Jeremiah and of Ezekiel. 


Proressor G. H. GILBert’s Student's Life of Jesus has had a very 
favorable reception in Great Britain. 


Proressor C. H. H. Wricut, D.D., has edited for the Religious 
Tract Society Zhe Writings of St. Patrick, the Apostle of Ireland. 


Rev. H. M. Luckok has just put out through the firm of Long- 
mans, Green & Co. two volumes on Zhe Footprints of the Apostles. 


PROFESSOR W. M. Ramsay’s latest work, St. Paul, the Traveler and 
Roman Citizen, has appeared in a third edition with a new preface. 


THE UNIon THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY of the Presbyterian Church 
South will be removed from Hampden-Sidney, Va., to its new buildings 
at Richmond early next fall. 


EMINENT Baptist and Congregational ministers have issued a series 
of essays on current theological themes which are published by Messrs. 
T. & T. Clark under the title of Zhe Ancient Faith in Modern Light. 


PROFESSOR GEORGE ADAM SmiIrH- is to be congratulated on the 
issuance of his Historical Geography of the Holy Land in a fourth 
edition, with additions, corrections, and new index of Scripture refer- 
ences. 


Rev. F. H. Woops, B.D., has published in book form (Messrs. T. 
& T. Clark) a series of articles which appeared originally in the Exfos- 
itory Times. The title of the volume is Zhe Hope of Israel: a Review 
of the Argument from Prophecy. 


PROFESSOR GEORGE SaLMon, D.D., Provost of Trinity College, 
Dublin, has furnished another feast for his admirers and all New Tes- 
tament workers by the issuance of Some Thoughts on the Textual Criti- 
cism of the New Testament (Murray). 


The Old English Bible, by Rev. Francis A. Gasquet, D.D., has just 
appeared in London (J.C. Nimmo). It promises quaint and queer 
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information regarding early medieval monastic libraries, as well as of 
the critical existence of the early English Bible. 


PROFESSOR Dr. P, ScHwartzkoprr’s Zhe Prophecies of Jesus Christ 
is an authorized translation of a deservingly popular German work. 
This is one of the new issues of Messrs. T. & T. Clark. The discus- 
sions revolve around the prophecies of his death, resurrection, second 
coming, and their fulfilment. 


PRESIDENT ALVAH Hovey, of Newton Theological Institution, hi: 
gone onan extensive tour through the Orient. After a career of 
great usefulness as theologian and exegete, Dr. Hovey will again 
thoroughly enjoy breathing the air, scanning the landscapes, treading 
the ground, and in spirit touching the characters who made so many 
spots precious to the lover of the Bible. 


PROFESSOR MAsPERO’s (translation by Professor Sayce) Struggle of 
the Nations is sharply criticised in England because the critical posi- 
tions taken are notably toned down from those in the original French. 
This was done, it is said, with Professor Maspero’s consent. Professor 
Cheyne (in March Expository Times) finds fault with its critical posi- 
tions. As it is, the two books, original and translation, seem to state 
different positions. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF HALLE, Germany, is taking an advance step in 
the appointment to a lectureship on “evangelistic and mission work” 
of Dr. Warneck. He is the recognized authority in Germany on this 
theme, brought about mainly through his monthly publication, J/s- 
stonszeitschrift. This is the first university in Germany to see and 
seize upon a lecturer for this department of labor, so far-reaching and 
final in its importance. 


The Bible Folder is a suggestive and useful little document issued 
at Bloomington, IIl.,.by J. D. Templeton. It is a condensed brief of 
the main facts of Bible history for ready reference. There are few 
men who can turn to all the principal facts of the Scriptures without 
some aid. This small folder points you to the passage where these 
things are stated. But it should be said that this “help” is for those 
who are not comparatively familiar with the Bible. 


THE SOUTHWESTERN Baptist UNIVERSITY at Jackson, Tenn., has 
organized a department of theology to be opened at the beginning of 
the next fall term. It is said by the officials in charge that work will 
begin with 150 matriculated students. The following faculty has been 
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chosen and elected: Rev. G. M. Savage, LL.D., chair of Hebrew; 
Rev. George H. Simmons, D.D., chair of homiletics and systematic 
theology; Professor W. E. Farrar, A.M., chair of Greek; Rev. D. 
Heagle, Ph.D., ILL.D., chair of church history and biblical interpreta- 
tion. 


THE eleventh session of the International Congress of Orientalists 
will meet in Paris next September, 5-12. Circulars have already been 
sent out, naming the French committees of arrangements, also speci- 
fying the sections into which the entire congress will be divided for 
work. The following are mentioned: (1) languages and archeology 
of Aryan countries, (2) languages and archeology of the extreme Ori- 
ent, (3) languages and archeology of Mussulman lands, (4) Semitic 
languages and archeology, (5) Egypt, and African languages, (6) 
Orient, Greece.— Relations of Hellenism with the Orient.— Byzantine, 
(7) ethnography, folklore of the Orient. The first, second, and fourth 
of these are subdivided for convenience and specialization. The 
organization of the body promises efficient service and a royal time for 
all who can attend. The secretaries are MM. G. Maspero, avenue de 
Observatoire 24, and Henri Cordier, place Vintimille, 3, Paris, 
France. 
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Book Rediews. 


RECENT OLD TESTAMENT LITERATURE. 


From the Verlag von J. Krause (Halle a. S.) we have received sev- 
eral brochures. Die Composition des Buches.Htob, ein litterar-kritischer 
Versuch (M. 2) is a pamphlet of 143 pages, in which the author (Dr. 
Ludwig Laue) examines the book critically from first chapter to last. 
He finally concludes to remove chap. g : 2-24 and chap. 12, and set them 
after chaps. 25 and 27 respectively. In chaps. 25-—28 the only genuine 
portions are 26: 1-4 and 27:1-6. The Elihu speeches also are foreign 
to the body of the work. With all display of learning the author is too 
sure of the correctness of his hypothetical standard of literary criti- 
cism.—Die Ebed-Jahwe-Lieder in Jesaias g4o—66 (M. 1.) are tabulated 
aS 42:1-4; 49:1-6; 50:4-9; 52:13—53:12. The author (Martin 
Schian) sets out with Duhm’s hypothesis, that these passages are post- 
exilic. Schian advances on Duhm by asserting that they do not 
belong where they are found. These chapters did not proceed from 
the same author as chaps. 40—55, but were all later productions, chap. 
53 being the first in order of time. Copied on the margin they crept 
into the text.—Der Rahmen des Deuteronomiums, litterarkritische Unter- 
suchung itber seine Zusammensetsung und Entstehung (M.1.) isa pamphlet 
of sixty-four pages by Dr. Carl Steuernagel. Anent a recent publication 
of Horst, the author critically examines the speeches of Deuteronomy, 
z. é., introducing and concluding chaps. 12—26. He partitions these 
sections on the basis of the use of the singular and plural, and assigns 
their union, if not their origin, to the redactor. Some considerable 
critical genius is manifested, but the results depend too largely upon a 
mere word and language basis of argument.—/idisch-Babylonische 
Zaubertexte, von R. Stiibe, is a sixty-four page document on the magical 
inscriptions found mainly on the pottery brought from Babylonia. 
After describing nineteen such pieces of pottery, he gives us in tran- 
scription and translation one text of sixty-seven lines, followed by a 
comparison of it with Wohlstein in ZA IX, 11-27, and a commentary. 
The fragment he gives us is reasonably full though there is a lack of a 
comparison, which might have proved valuable, with similar texts in 
the cuneiform inscriptions.—Zur Frage nach der Bedeutung der heiligen 
Schrift, zwei Vorlesungen von Lic. Martin Schulze (M. 1.) discusses in the 
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first lecture the authority of Scripture as determined by practical Chris- 
tian experience. The second sets forth the importance of historico-crit- 
ical research for determining the value of the Scriptures. His conclu- 
sion is that the Scriptures are a deposit of a development of religious 
life of most value to those who apprehend them in connection with 
this development. PRICE. 


Jesus Christ during his Ministry. By Epmonp Sraprer, Pro- 
fessor in the Faculty of Protestant Theology at Paris. 
Translated by Louise Seymour Houghton. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1897. 1I2mo, pp. xxiv+ 265. 
Price $1.25. 

This volume is the second in the series on Jesus Christ, his person, 
his authority, and his work, which Miss Seymour is translating from the 
French of Professor Stapfer. The first was reviewed in the April 
issue of this journal. The present volume is an attempt at a broadly 
interpretative study of the Ministry of Jesus, or rather of Jesus in his 
Ministry. “It is not my intention,” the writer says, “to follow the 
usual method of lives of Jesus, setting forth the New Testament narra- 
tives in a more or less chronological order, and studying them critic- 
ally and exegetically. I shall take the Bible story as a whole, and shall 
try to draw from the impression left by reading it a picture of the per- 
son of Christ, and especially a history of his thought.” At another 
point he says that he shall particularly seek for that which the gospels 
have not said about Jesus, taking, however, as points of departure 
data given by the gospels themselves. . 

A book intelligently written upon this plan, presupposing all crit- 
icism of the sources as well as all detailed interpretation, could not 
fail to be helpful for the understanding of the life of Jesus. And 
Professor Stapfer has certainly given us a book that is both suggestive 
and stimulating. Whether it is more than this is doubtful. In his 
introduction he divides the ministry of Jesus into three periods distin- 
guished by his attitude toward the parties of Judaism. In the first period 
he was opposed to the Sadducees, but sided with the Pharisees, was in 
fact “an itinerant Essene in his manner, a liberal Pharisee in his ideas.” 
In the second period he broke with the Pharisees and came to perceive 
that he must attain his ends by dying. The third period, not treated of 
in this volume, is the final struggle and the last week. The writer empha- 
sizes the element of faith in Jesus’ life, representing him as having less 
of insight into the situation, less of plan and method, less of fore- 
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sight of the outcome of his efforts, more of experiment and feeling his 
way than most writers on the life of Jesus have recognized. It is cer- 
tainly well that this element of Jesus’ life should not be overlooked. 
The conception of Jesus’ work as the mere carrying out of a pro- 
gramme fixed and foreseen in all its details from the beginning is 
certainly not the true one. But we are compelled to feel that Pro- 


fessor Stapfer has not done justice to the insight and foresight which: 


the gospels attribute to Jesus, and that something of the experimenta- 
tion and shifting of his ground which he attributes to Jesus rests upon 
an arbitrary transposition or misinterpretation of the material by 
Stapfer himself. The book abounds indeed in statements on various 
matters which, unsupported by any evidence advanced in connection 
with them, and certainly not obviously derivable from the gospels, 
raise serious questions of their correctness in the reader’s mind, and 
leave him somewhat uncertain whether he is receiving bread or a stone. 
The discriminating reader who knows where to question or to cor- 
rect the author’s statements will gain stimulus and help from the book. 
He who seeks a guide to follow implicitly will scarcely find it in Stap- 
fer. E. D. B. 


The Arch of Titus and the Spoils of the Temple. By the late 
WILuiaAM Knicut, M.A. With an introduction by the Lord 
Bishop of Durham. By-Paths of Bible Knowledge, XXII. 
New York and Chicago: F. H. Revell Co. Pp.128. Price $1. 


The frontispiece of the May number of the Bis_icaL Wor LD, rep- 
resenting the Arch of Titus, lends more than ordinary interest to this 
volume, which is an admirable discussion of everything connected his- 
torically, religiously, or archeologically with that splendid monument 
of Roman history. The writer tells the story of the destruction of 
Jerusalem, of the triumph of Titus, describes the building and the 
details of the Arch, discusses the form, history, and significance of the 
Jewish sacred vessels. The work seems to be carefully done, and a 
large number of details from a great variety of sources are gathered 
up in a very convenient form. A brief introduction by Bishop West- 
cott interprets the larger significance of the whole scene. The author 
seems to us in some instances to indulge in a too literal interpretation 
of Scripture and to lay too much stress upon comparatively insignifi- 
cant events, a thing, however, which is perhaps excusable in one who 
has made so thorough and special a study of this particular episode. 

G. S. G. 
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Current Literature. 


GENERAL. 


EBELING, H. Die Bibel Gottes Wort u. 
des Glaubens einzige Quelle. 2. Aufl. 
Zwickau, J. Herrmann, 1897; 95 pp., 
8vo. M. I. 

FARRAR, F. W. The Bible, its Meaning 
and Supremacy. New York, Long- 
mans, Green & Co.,1897; xviii+ 359 
pp-, 8vo.; cloth. 

G. Moderne wetenschap op 
bijbelsche traditie ? Utrecht, Kemink 
& Zoon, 1897; 123 pp., 8vo. F. 0.90. 

Ross, D. M. Professor Drummond’s Re- 
ligious Teaching. Exfosttor, May, 390- 
400. 

SELLIN, Ernst. August Kohler; Ne- 
krolog. Neue Kirchl. Zeitschr., VIU1., 
273-97. 


SHEARER, W. C. Henry Robert Reynolds, 
B.A., D.D. xpos. Times, April, 308- 
Il. 


Sym, A. P. The Revisers and the Per- 
sonality of the Holy Ghost. Jézd., 
May, 380-1. 


Urtext und Uebersetzungen der Bibel in 
iibersichtlicher Darstellung. Sonder- 
abdruck der Artikel: Bibeltext und 
Bibeliibersetzungen aus der dritten Auf- 
lage der “ Realencyclop. fiir protest. 
Theol. u. Kirche.” Leipzig, J. C. 
Hinrichs, 1897; iv-++- 239 pp. M. 3. 

YuLE, H. W., and GwILiiam, G. H. John 
William Burgon. Zxfos. Times, May, 
344-9. 


THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


GENERAL. 


BAUMGARTNER, ALEX. Geschichte der 
Weltliteratur, in 6 Bdn. 1. Bd.: Die 
Literaturen Westasiens und der Nil- 
lander, inca. 7 Liefgn. 1. Lfg., pp. 1-80. 
Freiburg i. B., Herder, 1897 ; 8vo. 

M. 1.20. 


GEOGRAPHY, HISTORY,AND ARCH ZOLOGY. 


Beswick, S. Bible Chronology on an 
Egyptian Basis. I-III. Bid/ia, March, 
April, May. 

CookE, J. Hunt. The Merenptah In- 
scription. Jbid., May, 38-41. 

Fast, TH. Wadi el-Kelt. Mittheil. u. 
Nachr. d. deutsch. Pal.-Vereins, 1897, 
21-8. 

GWATKIN, WM.E. Solomon. Sem. Mag., 
April, 353-9. 

HooNACKER, A. VAN. The Return of 
the Jews under Cyrus. Lxfos. Times, 
May, 351-54. 
On E. Meyer’s recent book: Die Entstehung 
des Judenthums. 


MARMIER. La Scheféla et la montagne 


de Juda, d’aprés le livre de Josué. Rev. 
des ét. juiv., 1897, XXXIV., 51-68. 


Sayce, A. H. Light from the Tel-el- 
Amarna Tablets on Palestine before the 
Exodus. Hom. Rev., May, 387-91. 


Maspero’s “ Struggle of the Na- 
tions.” Lxpos. Times, May, 379-80. 


ScHURER, E. Die Juden im bosporani- 
schen Reiche u. die Genossenschaften 
der ceBbuevor Gedy ebendaselbst. 
(Aus Site. d. Akad. d. Wiss. zu Berlin.) 
Berlin, G. Reimer, 1897; 26 pp., 8vo. 

M. I. 


Simon, M., und L. CoHEN. Ein neuer 
Maphtéach. Berlin, M. Poppelauer, 
1897; viii + 38 pp., 4to. M. 3 
Schliissel zur leichten Umrechnung jiid. u. 
christ], Daten sowie zur Bestimmung des 
Wochentages e. jeden belieb, Datuins f. d. 
Jahre 4105-5760 A. M.=345-2000 A. Chr., nebst 
e. Tabelle iiber die Wochenabschnitte f. alle 
Sabbathe des Jahres. (In deutscher, franz. u. 
engl. Sprache.) 

WEBER, HEINR. Biblische Alter- 
thumskunde. Prag, Brandeis, 1897; 
182 pp. M. 0.40. 
= Nos. 48-49 of Jiidische Universal - Bibliothek, 
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GRAMMAR AND TEXT. 


BUCHLER, ADOLPHE. La longueur des 
pages et des lignes dans les anciens 
manuscrits de la Bible. Rev. des ét. 
jutiv., 1897, XXXIV., 94-8. 

BuppE, K. Professor Ndédldeke on 
and Expos. Times, May, 
384. 


LAMBERT, M. La longueur des pages et 
des lignes dans les anciens manuscrits 
de la Bible. Rev. des ét. juiv., 1897, 
XXXIV., 99-I01. 

— 1. Quelques singularités de la 

vocalisation massorétique. 2. La per- 

mutation du Met du WV. Jbid., 1897, 

XXXIV., 117-19. 


THEOLOGY. 3 

DaLMAN, Gust. Studien zur bibl. The- 
ologie. 2. Heft. Die richterliche Ge- 
rechtigkeit im Alten Testament. (Aus: 
Karteli-Zeitg. akad. theol. Vereine auf 
deutschen Hochschulen.) Berlin, G. 
Nauck in Komm., 1897; 19 PP 8vo. 

. 0.60. 


Roperts, A. On the Knowledge of a 
Future State Possessed by the Ancient 
Hebrews. Zxfositor, May, 377-89. 


INSPIRATION AND CRITICISM. 


BEHRENDS, A.J. F. Criticism and the 
Old Testament. Hom. Rev., May, 411- 
18. 


KENNEDY, J. Old Testament Criticism 
and the Rights of the Unlearned. 
London, Rel. Tract. Soc., 1897; 96 pp., 
I2mo. 


Oscoop,.H. Origin and Aim of the 
Present Formof Rationalistic Criticism. 
Hom. Rev., May, 395-9. 

Stoscu, G. Alttestamentliche Studien. 
II. Teil: Mose u. die Dokumente des 
Auszugs. Géiitersloh, C. Bertelsmann, 
1897; iii++ 167 pp., 8vo. 

M. 2; bd., M. 2.50. 

WILDEBOER, G. De vodr-Talmudische 
joodsche Kanon. TZheol. Studién, 1897, 
159-77. 


THE LAW. 


Haase, M. Das Deuteronomium: Das 
prophetische Staatsgesetz des theokra- 
tischen Kénigtums, mit seinen Ein- 
gangs- und Schlussworten, aus der 
Propheten-Geschichte u. Theologie er- 
lautert. Giitersloh, C. Bertelsmann, 
1897; xii+ 252 pp., 8vo. M. 4. 


Recherches bibliques: La 
descente des Israélites en Egypte 
jusqu’a la mort de Joseph. Suite: Gen. 
47:28—50:14. Rev. sém., 1897, 97- 
113. 

Sayce, A. H. Archeological Commentary 


on Genesis, 11: I—13:7. Expos. Times, 
May, 356-9. 


THE PROPHETS. 


McCurpy, J. F. Light on Scriptural 
Texts from Recent Discoveries. The 
book of Nahum and the fall of Nineveh. 
Hom. Rev., May, 408-11. 


WALLER, C. H. Notes on the Prophet 
Jeremiah. London, Eyre & Spottis- 
woode, 1897; 52 pp., 8vo. Is. 


THE HAGIOGRAPHA. 


CHEYNE, T. K. Professor Budde’s Job. 
Expos. Times, May, 384. 


EKDAHL, N. F. Det nya psalmboksfor- 
slaget. <Ayrkl. Tidskr., 1897, 3-4. 


HA.évy, J. Notes pour l’interprétation 
des psaumes. Suite: Ps. 77-83. Rev. 
sém., 1897, 113-31. 


HENSLOW, GEO. Song of Songs, 6:2. 
Rev. Vers. Lxfos. Times, May, 381. 


HoMMEL, Fr. Zerah the Cushite, 2 
Chron. 14:9. Jbid., May, 378-9. 


LassE, J. Der 90. Psalm. Zettschr. f. 
kath. Theol., 255-63. 


NESTLE, Es. Ps. 12:7 and Prov. 27:21, 
22. L£xpos. Times, May, 379. 


OEHLER, V. Fr. Der zweite Psalm in 
zeitgeschichtlicher Beleuchtung. Gii- 
tersloh, C. Bertelsmann, 1897; 50 pp., 
8vo. M. 0.80. 

APOCRYPHA AND SEPTUAGINT. 


HA.évy, J. Etude sur la partie du texte 
hébreu de l'ecclésiastique récemment 
découverte. ev. sém., 1897, 148-65. 

Livi, La sagesse de Jésus, fils 
de Sirach, découverte d’un fragment de 
Voriginal hébreu. Rev. des ét. juiv., 
1897, XXXVL., 1-50. 

NOLDEKE, TH. The Original Hebrew of 
a Portion of Ecclesiasticus. xfositor, 
May, 347-64. 

ReppaTH, H. A. Codex Zittaviensis, 
for the LXX. Zxfos. Times, May, 383, 

SELBIE, J. A. The Slavonic Enoch. /éid., 
May, 383-4. 
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HELLENISTIC LITERATURE. 


BUCHLER, ADOLPHE. Les sources de 
Flavius Josephe dans ses antiquités, 
12:5—13:1. Rev. des ét. juiv., 1897, 
XXXIV., 69-93. 
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PHILONIS ALEXANDRINI opera quae 
supersunt, ediderunt L. CoHN et P. 
WENDLAND Vol. II., edidit P. Wend- 
land. Berlin, Reimer, 1897; xxxiv-++ 
315 pp., 8vo. M. 9. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


GRAMMAR AND TEXT. 


BLAKENEY, E. H. Note on Tense-Trans- 
lation in the New Testament. Luke 
2:52; 10:24. John 1:14, etc. Zxfos. 
Times, May, 381-2. 

THEIMER, ALOIs. Beitrage zur Kennt- 
niss des Sprachgebrauchs im Neuen 
Testamente. Programm. Horn, 1897; 
40 pp., 8vo. 


LIFE OF CHRIST. 


BALJON, J. M. S. Het doel van Jezus ge- 
lijkenissen. Theol. Studién, 1897, 178- 
94. 

PLATHNER, Fr. Was hat der Herr Je- 
sus Christus beschworen ? u. was lehrt 
dagegen die moderne Theologie ? 
Hanover, H. Feesche, 1897; 48 pp., 
8vo. - 0.50. 


WHITELAW, TH. Could Jesus Err? II. 
Expos. Times, May, 365-7. 


APOSTOLIC HISTORY. 


De.BRick, K. Paulus unser Vorbild. 
Des grossen Apostels Lebensgeschichte. 
Leipzig, G. Striibig, 1897; v + 200 pp., 
8vo. M. 1.60; bd., M. 2.40. 


HERMENEUTICS AND CRITICISM. 


BapHAM, E.P. St. Mark’s Indebtedness 
to St. Matthew. London, Unwin, 1897; 
160 pp., 8vo. 3s. 6d, 


CoNnYBEARE, F. C. Christian Demonol- 
ogy. III. Jew. Quart. Rev., April, 444- 
71. 

Mayor, J. B. Authenticity of the Epistle 
of St. James defended against Harnack 
and Spitta. I. Zxfositor, May, 321-38. 


ROEHRICH, EDOUARD. La composition 
des évangiles. Paris, Librairie Fisch- 
bacher, 1897; 548 pp., 8vo. 


THEOLOGY. 


The Kingdom of 
Hartf. Sem. 


BEARDSLEE, C. S. 
Heaven in the Gospels. 
Record, May, 233-62. 

Bruston, C. La notion biblique de la 

descente du Christ aux enfers. Seconde 


partie. Rev. de théol. et de philos., 1897, 
169-82. 

EHRHARDT, Evuc. Le principe de la 
morale de Jésus. Legon d’ouverture 
lue @ la séance de rentrée des cours de 
la faculté de théologie protestante de 
Paris, le lundi 2 Novembre 1896. Paris, 
Fischbacher, 1897; 8vo. 


SIMON, THEODOR. Die Psychologie des 
Apostels Paulus. Gottingen, Vanden- 
hoeck & Ruprecht, 1897; ii--118 pp., 
8vo. M. 2.80. 

GOSPELS AND ACTS. 


Burn, A. A. The Outside and the In- 
side of the Cup: Note on St. Luke 
11:39-41. Expositor, May, 373-6. 


DALE, R. W. The Syro-Phcenician Wo- 
man. Jdid., May, 365-72. 

Great Text Commentary. St.John 11:25- 
26. Expos. Times, May, 349-51. 

Verus, S. E. Vergleichende Uebersicht 
(vollstandige Synopsis) der 4 Evan- 
gelien in unverkiirztem Wortlaute 
(Luther. Uebersetzung, revidirte Ausy., 
Halle, 1892). Leipzig, Van Dyk, 
1897 ; xxix -+ 392 pp., 8vo. Bd. M. 2.40. 

WHITEFOORD. Religious Enthusiasm. A 
study of St. Luke 19:40. £xfos. 
Times, May, 362-5. 


EPISTLES AND REVELATION. 


BrolsE, R..M. DE LA. Mulier amicta 
sole (Rev. 12:1). Essai exégétique. 
Etudes, May 5, 289-308. 

Brown, D. A Rendering Revised: 1. 
John 5:18. Expos. Times, May, 374-5. 

Grecory, D.S. First Pauline Group of 
Epistles. Hom. Kev., May, 454-9. 

Lippon, H. P. Explanatory Analysis of 
St. Paul’s First Epistle to Timothy. 
London and New York, Longmans, 
Gréen & Co., 1897; 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

MATHESON,G. The Wrath of the Lamb, 
Rev. 6:16. Zxfositor, May, 339-46. 

Nisius, J.B. Zur Erklirung von Phil. 
2:5-11. Zeitschr. f. kath. Theol., 276- 
306. 
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THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE SUMMER BIBLE SCHOOLS 


Lake Madison, S. Dak., 


June 24July 3, 


PROFESSOR EDWARD L. PARKS OF ATLANTA, GA., will offer 
instruction as follows: 


1. Daily class study of the Life of Christ, considered historically 
in periods indicated in the gospels. 

2. Daily class study of the characteristics of the four gospels 
and the distinctive features of each. 

3. Conferences on the importance and best methods of Bible 
study. 

For information address 


HON. J. H. WILLIAMSON, President of Chautauqua Association, 
Madison, S. Dak. 


Lakeside, Ohio, 


July 20-Aug. 8. 
PROF. SYLVESTER BURNHAM OF COLGATE UNIVERSITY 


will give a course of ten class lectures and two public lectures on 


Studies in the Minor Prophets. 

(1) The Prophet and his work, (2) The Prophetical Books, (3, 4) Amos, ‘a 
Preacher of Righteousness, (5, 6) Micah, a Preacher of the Coming King, (7) 
Zephaniah, a Preacher of Doom, (8,9) Zechariah, a Preacher of Visions, (10) 
Malachi, a Preacher of the New Commonwealth. ; 

Public Lectures: (1) Isaiah and his Times, (2) Hosea and his Bitter 
Experience. 

For information address 
MR. S. B. GILL, 
Lakeside, Ohio. 


Maine Ministers’ Institute, Cobb Divinity School, 


LEWISTON, MAINE, August 30-September 7. 


The following programme will be presented : 

Prof. G. R. Berry, Ph.D., Colgate Univ., four lectures on Assyria and the Old 
Testament. 

Prof. H. RK. Purinton, A.M., Cobb Divinity School, three lectures on The Book of Job 
and The Song of Songs. 

Prof. A. W. Anthony, A.M., Cobb Divinity School, five lectures on The Epistle to the 
Romans. 

Prof. F. E. Woodruff, Bowdoin College, one lecture on The Epistle to Philemon. 

Rev. Martin Summerbell, Ph.D., Cobb Divinity School, four lectures on Oriental Reli- 
gions. 

Rev. B. F. Hayes, D.D., Cobb Divinity School, two lectures on The Goal of Missions. 

Rev. S. C. Whitcomb, Bangor, Maine, one lecture on The Impressions of a Home Mis- 
sionary. 

Single lectures by Rev. C. F. Penney, D.D., Auburn, Maine; Prof. W. H. Hartshorn, of 
Bates College, President Nathaniel Butler, of Colby University, Rev. J. B. Jordan, 
Providence, R. I., Rev. J. A. Howe, D.D. 


-For information address Professor A. W. ANTHONY, Cobb Divinity School, 
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THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE SUMMER BIBLE SCHOOLS 


Sabbath School Assembly of the Synod of Missouri, 


PERTLE SPRINGS, MO., August 11-26. 


PROFESSOR H. L. WILLETT OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 
CHICAGO will give instruction as follows : 


Book Studies in the New Testament : 


(1) The Gospel of John, (2) The Book of Acts, (3) The Epistle of James, 
(4) The Epistle to the Galatians, (5) The Epistle to the Philippians, 
(6) The Epistle to the Hebrews, (7) The Apocalypse, (8) 1 John. 


For information address 
MR. A. C. STEWART, 3338 Morgan Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


Bethany Park, Eureka Encampment, 


Aug. 2-7. IND. EUREKA, ILL., July 26-31. 


Dr. H. L. WILLETT OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
will give a course of lectures on 


The Beginnings of Christianity. 


For information concerning Bethany Park, address 
MR. L. L. CARPENTER, Wabash, Ind., and 
For information concerning Eureka Encampment, address 
PROF, R. E. HIERONYMUS, Eureka, Ill. 


Winfield, Kan., 
June 15-22. 


Dr. H. L. WILLETT OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO will 
give instruction as follows : 
1. The Life and Labors of the Apostle Paul. 


(1) Preparation, (2) Conversion, (3) Beginning of Service, (4) Second 
Journey and First Epistles, (5) Third Journey and Second Group of 
Epistles, (6) From Jerusalem: to Rome, (7) Epistles from Rome, (8) 
Closing Days. 

2. Studies in Old Testament Literature. 
(1) Early Songs, (2) Psalms of David, (3) ‘The Book of Proverbs, (4) The 
Song of Songs, (5) The Book of Job, (6) The Oratory of the Old Testa- 
ment, (7) The Later Psalms, (8) Ecclesiastes. 


For information address MR. A. H. LIMERICK, Winfield, Kan. 


The American Institute of Sacred Literature is an organization for the promotion of Systematic Bible Study. It 
offers*Correspondence Courses, Outline Study Courses, 2nd Reading Courses upon Bible and Biblical topics, _ It is controlled by 
the Council of Seventy, a body of Biblical Teachers from the leading Universities and Seminaries of the United States and 
Canada. It may be addressed Hyde Park, Chicago, Ill. 
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be University ot chic 

of Chicag cago Press will furnish 

printing — Books, Catalogues, 

The University Extension A end 
Offers instruction by correspondence in many Academy KeSKe3 scientific works printed in Eng- 
College, Graduate, and Divinity departments, including instrue- | 286288 fish, French, German, and all 
the other modern languages; 
Philosophy History also in Greek, Latin, Hebrew, 
Sociol Semitics 
logy Arabic, Ethiopic, and Nestor- 92@93@ 
Languages Church History 
Biblical Literature Comparative Religion | Syriac. ot vt We carry full 250956 
fonts of ancient and modern 93@)x 

Degrees are not granted upon work done wholly by corre- Exe accents, y FONE 
spondence, but credit will be given for pineanbemrmanaine .: ase not be duplicated in any other SUN? 
by examination at The University and thus the time of resi- ROD Nw institution in this country. vt SS 
dence required for a degree may be shortened. LS GS 4 GG 
Work may be commenced at any time y high-g 2, 


Special circulars will we sent on application to OS. turned out. vt vt Address, 58tb OY 


Street and Ellis Avenue, 


THE CORRESPONDENCE STUDY DEPARTMENT | 536936 Eee. 
The University of Chicago - = Chicago Chicago. vt vt 
Special circulars explaining the work of the Lecture-Study OL 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 


Semitic Languages «« Literatures 


Continuing ‘‘ HEBRAICA.” 


The object of this Journal is to encourage the study of Semitic Languages and Literatures; to furnish intormation concerning 
the work of Semitic students, at home and abroad; and to act as a medium for the publication of scientific contributions in those 
departments. _It publishes articles in German, French, and Latin, as well as in English. 


VOLUME XII, double number 1 and 2, contains: 


I. The Erahosien of Zechariah with Special Reference to the Origin and Date of Chapters 9-14. By George Livingstone 
obinson, Ph.D. 
Il. The Faith of al-Islam. By Professor Duncan B. Macdonald. 
III. The Syriac Text of the Chinese Nestorian Tablet. By Professor Isaac H. Hall. 
IV. Semitic Bibliography. 
V. Semitic and Old Testament Professors and Instructors in the United States and Canada. 


VOLUME XII, Numbers 3 and 4, contains: 
I, The Inscription of Ramman-nirari I. By Professor Morris Jastrow, Jr., Ph.D. 
Il. The Hebrew Text of Zechariah 1-8, comjared with the different Ancient Versions. By Professor Eiji Asada, Ph.D. 
III. Notes on Semitic Grammar, II. By Professor Max L. Margolis. 
IV. The Semitic Negative with Special Reference to the Negative in Hebrew. By Professor Dean A. Walker, Ph.D. 
V. Contributed Notes.—Another Haggadic Element in the quae By Max L. Margolis. 
VI. Book Notices.—Kosters’ Wiederherstellung Israels. By Owen H. Gates. 
VII. Semitic Bibliography. 
VIII. General Index. 


VOLUME XIII, Number 1, contains: 


I. Zwei Nominale Elemehte. von Professor Jakob Barth, Ph.D. 
1. Das Imperfect- Prafix n. 
2. DerH ische und der A ische Artikel. 
II. The Religious Standpoint of the Chronicler. By W. E. Barnes, B.D. 
III. A Grammar of the Aramaic Idiom contained in the Babylonian Talmud. ByjC. Levias. 
IV. Contributed Notes.—Seva and Hateph. By C. Levias. 
V. Semitic Bibliography. 


Subscription price, $3.00 per year. Great Britain, 14 shillings. Germany, 14 marks. France and other countries, 18 francs. 
Single numbers, 75 cents. Address all subscriptions to THE I F CHICAGO, PRESS DIVISION. Make all 
orders payable to UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. . 
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The University of Chicago Press Publications 


\ I. The Science of Finance: an authorized 
translation of Gustav Cohn’s Finanzwis- 
senschaft, by Dr. T. B. Veblen, of The 
University of Chicago. Large 8vo, cloth, 

x, 12+ 800 pages. Price, $3.50 met. 


{I. History of the Union Pacific 
By Henry Kirke White. Large 8vo, cloth, 
Price, $1.50 met. 


about 150 pages. 


Assyrian and Babylonian Letters belonging 
to the K Collection of the British Museum. 


ECONOMIC STUDIES 


III. The Indian Silver Currency. By Karl 
Elistaetter. Translated from the Ger- 
man by Professor J. Laurence Laughlin. 
Large 8vo, cloth, 132 pages. Price, 
$1.25 met. 

IV. State Aid to Railways in Missouri. By 
John W. Million, A.M. Large 8vo, cloth, 
264 pages. Price, $1.75 met. 


_ GERMANIC STUDIES 

( {. Der Conjunktiv bei Hartman von Aue. II. J, Verner’s Law in Gothic. 2. The 

N By Starr Willard Cutting. Paper, 8vo, Red: ting Verbs in Germanic. By 

\ 54 pages, with 24 inserts of charts and Frank Asbury Wood. Paper, 8vo, 44 
tables. 50 cents. pages. 50 cents. 

: STUDIES IN ENGLISH 

‘ The of Gods: or, The Accord of The Treatment of Nature in English Poetry 

5 Reason and Sensuality in the Fear of Death. between Popeand Wordsworth. By Myra 

( By John Lydgate. Edited by Oscar Lovell Reynolds. Paper, 8vo, 280 pages, 75 

\ Triggs. Volume I. of the English Studies of cents mei. 

\ ~sey etin Paper, large 8vo, 192 Metaphor and Simile in the Mi Eliza- 

pages, . By Frederick Ives Car- 

f History of the English Paragraph. By Edwin penter. Paper, 8vo, 217 pages. 50 cents 

( Herbert Lewis. Paper, 8vo, 200 pages, net 

50c. met. 

\ MISCELLANEOUS 


Syntax of the Moods and Tenses in New 


a Testament Greek, By Ernest D. Burton, 
ie By Robert Francis Harper, Ph.D., of The Head Professor of New Testament Litera- 
\ University of Chicago. ture and Exegesis in The University of 
xv be Ra Chicago. Second edition, revised and en- 
SEL, Gicth (eles), Pelee larged. Cloth, large 12mo, 22+-215 pages. 
Se IV. Cloth (1896), 8vo, xvi+116 pages. Price $6.00. Price, $1.50 met. 
f ‘The University of Chicago Contributions to The Development of the French Monarch: 
\ Philosophy. Each 35 cents, subscription under Louis VI (Le Gros), 1108-1137, 
4 to four numbers, $1.00. . By James Westfall Thompson. Paper, 
t from the 8vo, 114 pages. $1.00 met. 
9 ecess t t tint totel - 
By Wm. Arthur Heidel, Ph.D. one Prices since 1873, By J. Laurence 
‘ in. Paper, 8vo, 66 pages, with 
Studies in Classical Philology. Boards, 8vo, pages, 
250 pages. $1.50 met. Contents of Vol. I. and bibliography. 
¢. I. The Anticipatory Subjunctive in Greek and E 
' Latin. By William Gardner Hale. Physiological Archives. Hull Physiological 
\ Il. Vierevins and the Greek Stage. By Edward Laboratory. I. Publications of year 1895. 
\ Ill. The Direction of Writing on Attic Vases. By Paper, 8vo, $1.00 met. 
rank B. Tarbell. The Constituti 
IV. Verb System, By Carl and the Constitution of United 
V. The Idea of Good in Plato’s Republic. By of Brazil. By Elizabeth Wallace. Paper, 
Paul 8vo, 96 pages, 50 cents mez. 
Studies in Political Science. 
Uk I. THe Lecat Nature or Corporations. By Ernst on Archaeology. oF Fred- 
0 Freund, J.U.D., of The University of Chicago. erick. otarr. aper, 8vo, .16 pages, with 
& Paper, 8vo, 83 pages. 50 cents. plates, 25 cents met. 
f) ‘The Negatives of the Indo-E Lan- Phallicism in Japan. By Edmund Buckley. 
\ By Frank Hamilton Fowler. Paper, 8vo, 36 pages, with frontispiece, 50 
\ aper, large 8vo, 40 pages, 50 cents met. cents met. 
) An Analysis of the Social Structure of a Food as a Factor in Student Life. By Ellen 
Western Town, By Arthur W. Dunn. H. Richards and Marion Talbot. Paper, 
J Paper, large 8vo, 53 pages, 25 cents. 8vo, 28 pages, 25 cents met. 
All i hould be 
The University of Chicago 
THE oF CHICAGO University Press Division CHICAGO, ILL. 
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AN IDEAL FOOD FOR CHILDREN 


OTTLE 


of Hires Rootbeer 
on a sweltering hot 
day is highly essen- 
tial to comfort and 
health. It cools the 
blood, reduces your 
temperature, tones 


the stomach. ‘GREAT CARE 


Should be exercised in selecting 
al food intended for growing 
children. 


Rootbeer 


im should be in every 
home, in every 
Office, in every work- .+..18 the best Cereal Food because it _(, 
jshop. A temperance contains all the nourishing elements 
drink, more health- sof the whole wheat. Your grocer@4S) 
ful than ice water, keepsit. If not send us his name 
more delightful and YQ and your order—we will see that you 


satisfying than any are supplied. 


other beverage pro- 
Send for bookl ining val. 
| Made only by the Charles F. nd for et containing val- 
uable receipts and opinions of # 
| yy noted physicians and chemists. 


age makes 5 gallo 


erywhere. 


HEALTH! REST! COMFORT! 


seSanitarium! 


An ideal, modern home where no expense has § 

t be Jackson Sanatorium =) been spared in providing every appliance and { 
Dansville, Livingston Count N. Y. comfort necessary to make sick people well. 

4 gs Rural surroundings. City advantages. Most 

Established in 1858. Most beautiful and commodious Fire Proof S\ healthful locality in America. Distinctive cuisine. Z 

Building in the world used as a Health Institution. Al] forms § Pure water; perfect sanitary conditions. | De- } 

of Hydro-therapeutics, massage, rest cure; electricity admin- 7 lightful summer climate. For Illustrated Book- § 


istered by skilled attendants. A staff of regular physicians of let. Address 
large experience ; accommodations and service of highest class. 
Superior cuisine directed by Emma P. Ewing, teacher of cooking hn. $. Pennoyer, mM. D., Manager, 

at Chautauqua. Do not fail to write for illustrated literature S K en osha, Wis P 
and terms if seeking health or rest. Address 1 , 


J. Arthur Jackson, M.D., Secretary, Box 2003. 
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A Charming Book About Old Violins. 

Violinists everywhere will hail with delight 
the beautifully printed and authoritatively 
written book about Old Violins, just published 
by Lyon & Healy, Chicago. The fact that this 
volume contains, as an appendix, a list of the 
old violins offered for sale by Lyon & Healy, 
does not detract from its literary value, It is 
safe to say that any lover of the fiddle might 
seek a long time before he could find another 
volumn whose perusal would afford him such a 
fund of entertainment. The short biographies 
of the famous violin makers are wonderfully 
complete and comprise a host of fresh anecdotes 
that must prove vastly interesting to violinists, 
great and small. 


“OLD VIOLINS”—272 PAGES—FREE TO VIOLIN- 
ONLY. LYON & HEALY, CHICAGO.) 


THE MORGAN PARK ACADEMY 
OF 


‘The University of Chicago. 


A thorough preparatory school for both sexes, Twelve 
teachers, all specialists and college graduates. Eight build- 
ings, athletic field, gymnasium, Library of 4000 volumes. 
Delightful situation, near enough the city for Chicago students 
to spend Saturday and Sunday at home Preparation for The 
University of Chicago and all other Colleges and Universities. 
Life in houses under teachers’ supervision. Introductory year 
for young pupils. 

For Calendar and full information address 

CHARLES H. THURBER, Dean, 
Morgan Park, Ill. 


— 


Saft consists of six physicians, of national 
are Tennis Court 


tation in their several s 
8, Bowling Alley, etc., for the amusement of convalescents. 


The treatment consists of doucnes, 
showers, needle baths, and the 
water-cure treatment; galvanic, 
faradaic and static electricity; 
massage and muscle beating; Iso- 
pathy (animal extracts), and the 

y dicines; in fact, all 
recognized sc:entific methods for 
the cure of disease. 


THE WASHINCTON 
SANITARIUM, 
WASHINCTON, D. C. 

The Medical Director is Dr. Mahlon 

Hutchinson, of the former well-known 

Hammond itarium. Medi 

jalties. At the Country Bran 


jal attention paid to the treatment of DISEASES OF THE NERVOUS SYSTEM AND OF 
SKIN. Charges moderate. For full information and pamphlet, 


DR. MAHLON HUTCHINSON, 720 Fourteenth St., Washington, D. C.- 


Reep in touch 


witb the spirit of progress 


REVIEW 


The National Organ of Secondary Education, 
is the only journal printed in the English 
language which is devoted entirely to the 
work of the High School and Academy. 


Latest Thoughts of 

Greatest Educators on es 
Living Issues of we 
Secondary Work 


Indispensable to every Progressive 
High School and Academy Teacher 


Price $1.50 per year. Single copy 20 cents. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
UNIVERSITY PRESS DIVISION 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


St. Ignatius College 
San Francisco 
Carnegie Library 
Pittsburgh 
Great Northern Hotel 
Chicago 
Columbian Organ 
World’s Fair, (now at 
Michigan University 
: ‘Ann Arbor) 
for up-to-date Pipe and 
Aeolian Pipe Organs for Home, Hall 
and Church cheerfully furnished 


FARRAND & VOTEY 
> ORGAN CO., Detroit, Mich. 
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Printers 
341-351 DearBorn Sr., - 
CHICAGO. Binders, 


PUBLISHERS OF 
Hon. William J. Bryan’s 
Great Book, 


“THE FIRST BATTLE” 


is essential for the cor- 
¢ rect fitting up of the 


MODERN BUSINESS OFFICE. 


For filing papers and record cards the line of cabinets constituting 


is more extensive and covers a greater variety of devices © 
than is produced by any other factory in the world. 


Office and Bank Fixtures, Desks, Filing Cabinets and all 

. kinds of Business Furniture built to order. 

Illustrated and descriptive catalogue—free—tells more about Sestenee and Office Furniture than any other 


THE GLOBE COMPANY, Cincinnati. 


EASTERN BRANCH, 42 Beaver Street, New York. 


embrace everything that 


™ Globe Cabinet Filing System 


| 
ngravers 7 
aod makers |] Catalogues, y 
| 
(We refer to the University of Chicago.) . 18 
| 
| | 
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“ Tt is of inestimable value.”—BOSTON GLOBE. 


2oth Year of Publication. 
Used by Government Officials as the Standard. 


Circulates in every State and Territory. 


The American College and 
Public School Directory 


Contains Classified Lists and Addresses for the entire U. S. of all 


1. Colleges, Female Seminaries, and Academies. 


2. Normal Schools. 3. Business Colleges. 4. 


Schools of Science, Agriculture, and the Mechanic Arts. 5. Schools of Theology. 6. Schools of Law. 
7. Schools of Medicine—Regular, Eclectic, and Homeeopathic. 8. Schools of Dentistry. 9. Schools of 
Pharmacy. 10. State Superintendents. 11. County Superintendents. 12. City Superintendents. Also 
leading—13. Principals. 14. Assistants,etc. Gathered from Official Sources, and revised to date of issue. 


HANDSOMELY BOUND IN CLOTH. 


C.H. EVANS & CO., 


Evans Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


The greatest of all mediums for obtaining a first-class teacher or position. 


C. H. EVANS & CO., Managers 


The Journal of 
Political Economy 


A QUARTERLY MAGAZINE, published by 
The University of Chicago 


Among the subjects treated are: 
Practical Economics 
Business Interests 
Railway Transportation 
Taxation 
Banking 
Money 
Socialism 
Wages 
Agriculture 


An Invaluable Assistant to ali 
who are interested in Political and 
Social Economy. 


Subscription $3.00 a year. Single copies 75 cents. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


UNIVERSITY PRESS DIVISION 


All remittances should be made CHICAGO, ILL. 
payable to The University of Chicago 


THE 


AMERICAN JOURNAL 
OF 


SOCIOLOGY 


CONTENTS FOR IMAY 1897. 
Insurance against non-Employment Paul Monroe 
Some Economic Losses in the Building Trades 


S. T. Wood 

The Present Status of Sociology in Germany. III. 
O. Thon 

Collective Telesis Lester F. Ward 
Social Control. VII. E. A. Ross 


Some Demands of Sociology upon Pedagogy 


Albion W. Small 

A Programme for Social Study I. W. Howerth 

Reviews — Notes and Abstracts —Bibliography— 
Index to Vol. II. 


$2.00 per Years - - 35 Cents per Copy 
Volume II, over 900 Pages 


Address The University of Chicago, 
University Press Division, Chicago, II. 
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Che University of Chicago Journals 


Bmerican Journal 
of Sociology 


It has as advising editors and contributors some 
of the most eminent sociologists in the world. 
$2.00 per year; Foreign, $2.50; Single Copies, 35 c. 


The Biblical World 


Edited by President William R. Harper. 
Monthly; about 80 pages, with special numbers 
in June and December. A popular monthly 
magazine; illustrated; devoted exclusively to 
biblical study. The best magazine published 
for the busy minister, Sunday-school teacher, 
and thinking layman. One of the most popular 
publications issued by The University Press. 
$2.00 per year; Foreign, $2.50; Single Copies, 20 c. 


The Journal of 
Geology 


Edited by T, C. 
Chamberlin. Semi- 
quarterly; about 128 
pages. Devoted to the 
interests of geology and 
the allied sciences, and 
contains articles cover- 
ing a wide range of 
subjects. Under head 
“Studies for Students” 
gives a series by spe- 


cialists adapted to young geologists, advanced stu- 
dents, and teachers.—Warmiy commended, 
$3.00 per year; Foreign, $3.50; Single Copies, 50 c. 


The Journal of Political 


Economy 


The Botanical 
Gazette 


The University Record 
Official weekly publication of 


Edited by J. Laurence Laughlin. 
Quarterly; 140 pages. Articles in 
practical economics, 


The University of Chicago. Con- 
tains announcements of courses, ad- 
dresses, reports, official notices, etc. 


Edited by John M. 
Coulter, C. R. Barnes, 


$3.00 per year; Single Copies, 75 c. 


and J. C. Arthur. At 
least 80 pages, monthly. 


The American Journal of 
Semitic Languages and 


Literatures 


Continuing Hebraica.” 
ited by President W. R. Harper. 
$3.00 per year; Single Copies, 75 c. 


$1.50 per year; Single Copies, 5 c. 


Devoted to the science of 
botany in all of its depart- 
ments, containing resuits 
of research, reviews, notes 
for students, and news. 


4.00 per year; Foreign, 
4-50; 40 cts. per copy. 


Ed- 


Miscellaneous Publications 
“The University Register,”— 
Theses, Economic Studies, Studies 
in English, Germanic Studies, and 
other educational works, 
Send for catalogue. 


The American Journal of Theology 
The only journal in the world so catholic in 


The Astropbysical Journal 
An International Review of Spectroscopy and 


its scope as to cover the entire field of modern | Astronomical Physics. Edited by George E. 


investigation and re- 
search in all the differ- 
ent lines of theological 
thought represented by 
special fields and par- 
ticular schools. It does 
not propagate any set 
of ideas, but offers a 
medium of communi- 
cation for all workers 
in the field of theolog- 
ical knowledge, 


$3.00 per year; Foreign, 
$3.25; 75 cts. per copy. 


All Subscriptions and orders for sample copies should be addressed to 


The School Review 


Edited by Charles H. Thurber. Monthly, 
except in July and August; Averages 80 pages. 
This publication is distinctively the national rep- 
resentative of high school and academic work. 
It propagates sound educational thought and 
reports wise educational experiments. Its dis- 
tinctive features make it a very attractive publica- 
tion to all interested in educational work. 


$1.50 per year; Foreign, $2.00; Single Copies, 20 c. 


ALL REMITTANCES 
SHOULD BE MADE 
PAYABLE TO THE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Hale and James E. 
Keeler. Monthly, ex- 
cept in July and Sep- 
tember; about 80 pages. 
Invaluable to all who 
are interested in the 
recent developments of 
astronomy and astro- 
physics, Illustrations 
include reproductions 
from the latest astro- 
nomical photographs, 
4.00 per year; Foreign, 
+50; 50 cts. per copy. 


The University of Chicago 


THE UNIVERSITY PRESS DIVISION 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


the result of the in- oe 
It presents to its read- ae 
ets, issue by issue, all aie 
the latest developments 
in sociological thought 
and social endeavor. is 
ES 


THE SUMMER QUARTER 


- 


OF 
The University of Chicago 


WILL OPEN JULY 1, 1897. 


This Quarter is an integral part of the scholastic year, and is divided 


into two terms of six weeks each. 


Two hundred and twenty courses of Instruction in Philosophy, 
Pedagogy, Political Science, History, Sociology, Comparative Religion, 
Hebrew, Assyrian, Arabic, Egyptian, Old Testament Literature and 
History, New Testament Literature and History, Comparative Philology, 
Greek, Latin, Romance Languages and Literatures, Germanic Languages 
and Literatures, English, Mathematics, Astronomy, Physics, Chemistry, 
Geology, Zoélogy, Anatomy and Histology, Bacteriology, Paleontology, 
Botany, Public Speaking, Systematic Theology, Church History, Homi- 
letics, and Physical Culture. . 


i Instruction will be given by one hundred and one Professors and 
Instructors. All the Libraries, Laboratories, and Museums of The 


University will be open. 


Expenses, including Tuition, for a term of Six Weeks, need not 


exceed $50.00, and may be less. 


For circulars and information address, 
THE EXAMINER, 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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heady, THE BIBLICAL MUSEUM 


On the Gospels and the Acts, completing Vol. I on the New 
Testament, consisting of Notes — Critical, Homiletic, and 
Illustrative—forming a commentary on an original plan, 
especially designed for Ministers, Bible Students, and Sun- 
day-school Teachers, by JAMES COMPER GRAY, Author of 
“The Class and the Desk.’’ Revised with additions from 
the later Biblical Literature, by Rev. GEORGE M. ADAMS, 
D.D, 768 pages, 8vo, cloth, $2.00 list; $1.50 net; $1.75 by 
mail or express, prepaid. 

Special Offer: $x.25 net, peat for orders with cash sent 
before March 1, and privilege of same rate on all the future 
volumes. Send for our catalogue and special offer. 


This well-known work has had a very |: sale and the 
highest commendations in the old edition, in which, however, 
many of the applications have become obsolete, the size was in- 
convenient and the very much worn. e new edition will 
be in Six Volumes, from entirely New Plates, and Revised by the 
most trusted assistant to Dr. Peloubet in the preparation of his 
“* Notes.”” The second volume completing the New Testament 
will be ready about November 15, and the Old Testament, in four 
volumes, will follow. The value of this work to ministers and 
Sunday-school teachers consists in this, that besides explanatory 
and critical notes, marginal references, explanations and deriva- 
tions of words, literary, chronological and analytical notes, etc., 
each verse or group of verses is ac panied itable anec- 
dote or illustration. The book is crowded with available ser- 
mon material. The whole makes a commentary of the most 
interesting and helpful sort. 


E. R. HERRICK & CO. 
(LATE WITH A, D. F. RANDOLPH & CO.) 
Publishers and Importers, 70 Fifth Av.. NEW YORK 


a Christian Workers Want 


THE WASHBURN BOOK ABOUT MANDOLINS AND 
GUITARS. 


Any one interested in the subject of man- 
dolins and guitars can obtain a beautiful 
book about them free by writing to Lyon 
& Healy, Chicago. It contains portraits of 
over 100 leading artists, together with frank 
expressions of their opinion of the new 1897 
model Washburn Instruments. Descriptions 
and prices of all grades of Washburns, from 
the cheapest ($15.00) upwards, are given, to- 
gether with a succinct account of the points 
of excellence which every music lover should 
see that his mandolin or guitar possesses. Ad- 
dress, Dept. M, Lyon & HEALY, 199 Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago. 


READERS 


Will confer a favor upon the’ management 
by mentioning the “Biblical World” when 
writing regarding advertisements appearing in 


this magazine 
for Actina Pocket Battery aS 
AND OTHER 


CURATIVE APPLIANCES 


that make the BLIND SEE, the DEAF HEAR and the PARALYZED WALK. 


Positive 
ERAL P. 


root of cures furnished. A work that all Christians should engage in. I-'B- 
Y. Write for terms and a VALUABLE BOOK FREE. 


NEW YORK & LONDON ELECTRIC ASSOCIATION, 
1118 Walnut Street, Kansas City, Mo, 


Address 


American Journal of Theology 


UNIQUE — SCHOLARLY— COSMOPOLITAN 


The only theological journal in existence which embraces the entire range of 


theological study and opens its pages to every variety of theological opinion. 


Among 


its contributors will be found the leading scholars of the world. 
Contents, April 1897 


THE SPECULATIVE PHILOSOPHY OF THE CHI- 
NESE. _By tHe Rev. A. P, Martin, D.D., 
LL.D., Peking, China - - 289 


APOLOGETICS IN THE’EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
By THe Rev. A, M. ‘Farrsairn, D.D., Principal of 
Mansfield College, Oxford, England - - - - 


STYLE AS AN ELEMENT IN DETERMINING THE 
AUTHORSHIP OF OLD TESTAMENT DOCU- 
MENTS, By Samuet Ives Curtiss, Px.D., D.D., 
Professor of Old Testament Exegesis, Chicago The- 
ological Seminary, Chicago 312 


THE PRESENT STATUS OF THE INQUIRY CON- 
CERNING THE GENUINENESS OF THE PAUL- 
INE EPISTLES. By Bernuarp Weiss, Dr.Tu. & 
Puit., Counsellor of the Consistory and Protessor of 

logy, University of Berlin, Germany - -  - 328 


IS CHRISTIANITY FITTED TO BECOME THE 
WORLD-RELIGION? By Tue Rev. Joun HENRY 
Barrows, D.D., Professorial Lecturer on Comparative 
Religion, The University of Chicago - - - = 404 


DOCUMENTS: Protevangelium Jacobé. From an 
Armenian Manuscript in the Library of the Mechita- 
rists in Venice, 'ROFESSOR C. ConyBEARE, 
M.A., University College, Oxford, England - * 443 


CRITICAL NOTES: On the Forensic Meaning of 
Wm. Arnotp Stevens, D.D., LL.D. ; 
A Stricture on Schaff’s Account of Servetus, b 


S. C. Mitcuett, M.A.; The Need of a New The- 


ology, by Lyman Aspott,D.D.,LL.D. - 443-464 
RECENT THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE — - 465-534 
CURRENT PERIODICAL LITERATURE 535-554 


The Journal is published quarterly, each number containing about 300 pages. 


__ The subscription price is $3.00 per year. Order direct or through your newsdealer. 
will be forwarded upon request for 35 cents, which may apply on a year’s subscription. 


A sample copy 


All subscriptions and requests for sample copies should be addressed to 


All Remittances should be made payable 
to The University of Chicago. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, 
UNIVERSITY PRESS DIVISION: CHICAGO, ILL. 
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BEAUTIFUL 


ETCHINGS 


ILLUSTRATING 
AMERICAN SCENERY ano 
AMERICAN ACHIEVEMENT* 


AM 


ERICAS GREATEST RAILROAD’ * 

n Illustrated «—< 
Catalogue 

Containing miniature 


reproductions will be 
sent free post paid on 


by George H.Daniels, 
Gen. Passr. Agt. Grand. 


THE DIRECT LINE 


Chicago Cincinnati 
between, dianapolis Louisville 


ALL SOUTHERN CITIES 


City Ticket Office, 232 Clark St,, Chicago, 


W.H.McDOEL, FRANK J. REED, 
Vice-Pres. and Gen’) Mgr. Gen’'l Pass. Agent. 


and 


receipt fone 2ct. stamp, 


Central S tation. NewYork. 


’SFOOD! 


Readshaw’s Forest Mills Graham 
Flour (wheat meal). Made from 


For circulars and - 
price-list, address, 


E.H. Readshaw, Dansville, N. ¥. 


SUMMER TOURS 


Season of 1897 


Grand Trunk Railway System 
via the St. Clair Tunnel 


-e 


Niagara Falls ,,... 
Rapids ot the St. Lawrence 


White [lountains,,, 


Seacoast Resorts of the 
North Atlantic 


For Rates, Tickets, or Sleeping-Car Accom- 


modations, apply to 
L. R. Morrow, 


City Passenger and Ticket Agent, 
103 Clark St., Chicago. 


A FIRST CLASS LINE 
FOR FIRST CLASS TRAVEL 


Chicago. New York. Boston. 
A Summer Note Book 


descriptive of the Summer Resorts of the North and 
East and how to reach them, revised and profusely 
illustrated, will be sent for ro cents postage. 
City Ticket Office, 119 Adams Street, Cu1caco. 
O. W. RUGGLES, 
Gen’! Pass’r and Ticket Agent. 
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RAH all impurities. Rich in Glu- 
G ten and Phosphates. Used exelu- 
vely by the Jackson Sanatorium 
3 
MICHIGAN 
: 
: 


“A mh type of the highest order 


excellence in manutacture.” 


GA Breakfast 


Absolutely Pure. 
Delicious. 


COSTS LESS THAN ONE CENT A CUP 


Be sure that you get the 
genuine article, made at 


DORCHESTER, MASS., 


By WALTER BAKER & CO., Ltd. 
Established 1730. 


Save 
Time 


You write with an ordinary pen: 


3) Dips per letter 


Letters per day 


Total letter dips 


Extra dips for extra work 


| as Total dips per day 
te week 


33] A second to a dip: G 
Se Minutes wasted per year 


ou 
A whole nik working | time wasted. 


Guess you'd better | 


buy a Waterman 


Ideal Fountain Pen. @) 
Sold everywhere. iC 


L. E. Waterman Co., 
157 Broadway, New-York. 


Finger’s Weight. 


STRIKES A CHARACTER ON THE 


SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER 


“THAT EASY TOUCH” WINS EVERY TIME, 


SEND FOR NEW CATALOGUE. 


Smith Premier Typewriter 


SYRACUSE, N. Y., A. 


Branch offices in 42 principal cities in the United States 
and England 


All the Old Virtues 


Durability, Speed, Good Work, 
Easy Touch, etc., augmented by 
many Notable Improvements, 


inthe NEW MODELS of the 


Remington 


Standard Typewriter. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 327 Broadway, N.Y. 
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For Good Health 


To Heal all Pain, 
To Control all Hemorrhages, 
To Subdue all Inflammations, 


POND’S EXTRACT 


The genuine is ‘med up in bottles only, enclosed in —_ a rs, on 
which is printed our landscape trade 


AVOID SUBSTITUTES— Weak, Watery, Worthless. 


(a3~ Note cur name on every label and wrapper. 
Pond’s Extract Co., New York and London. 


CLEVELAND BICYCLES its day 
Makers: 


H. A. LOZIER & CO., Cleveland, Ohio. STERLING CYCLE WORKS 


Our attractive catalog free to prospective buyers, CHICAGO SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
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